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A Howling Success 


by Juliet Garver 


Characters 


Mr. ALLEN 
Mrs. ALLEN 
SHEILA | 
BONNY > 


their children 

ROGER | 

LYLE BANNISTER, the actor cousin 

MartTHa Minuer, President 
Ladies’ Literary League 

JoHuN RANDOLPH, President of the Men’s 
Club 

Miss PeMmBERLY, Shevla’s teacher 

REPORTER 

SertinGe: The Allen living room. 

At Rise: Mrs. AuuEN ts busily dusting 
the furniture with a feather duster. 
Mr. ALLEN ts lying down on the 
couch, reading the newspaper. BONNY, 
the little sister of the family, is sitting 
on the floor, hammering and sand- 
papering a wooden box. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Stops dusting a moment) : 
I wish we had some new drapes or 
slipcovers — something to dress this 
room up. (Resumes her dusting. 

Mr. Atuen (Not bothering to look up 


of the 


from his paper): We don’t have to 
put on a front for your cousin Lyle. 
(SHEILA comes onstage, a movie maga- 
zine in her hand.) 

SHEILA: I wish our house looked like 
this one in Movie Moments. I 
wonder what Cousin Lyle is going 
to think of us in our... uh. 
provincial surroundings. 

Mr. ALLEN (Throws newspaper on the 
floor): Provincial, huh? Well, I 
don’t care what Cousin Lyle thinks 
of us. He still owes me ten dollars 
from the last time I saw him . 
that was a mere ten years ago. 

SHEILA (Ignores her father, hugs movie 
magazine): To think we have a real 
actor in our family! A Broadway 
star on his way to Hollywood. 

Bonny: Me, I’d rather have a nice, 
dead Egyptian mummy. 

SHEILA (Shocked): What? 

Bonny: I saw a beaut in the museum 
last week. Gee, it was a keen 

mummy — his bones were all black, 


his teeth fell out of his head 





SHEILA (Shudders): How horrible. . . 

Mr. ALLEN (Amused): I think Bonny’s 
right. A guy like that would prob- 
ably be much better company than 
Cousin Lyle. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Smiling but protesting): 
Now, George... 

Sues: Maybe he'll do a scene for us 
from his Broadway play. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Maybe I could get Lyle 
to come to a Ladies’ Literary League 
meeting. (Goes to phone, puts down 
feather duster) Yl call Martha Miller 
and tell her. (Picks up phone) 
Operator? 7847 please. . . . hello? 
Martha? I have the most exciting 
news. My cousin, Lyle Bannister, 
is a Broadway actor and he’s coming 
here this afternoon. I think we 
could persuade him to come to our 
Thursday meeting. 

Mr. AuuEeN (Sarcastically): Persuade! 

Mrs. ALLEN (Into phone): Mm hm. 
Sure... he could do a scene from 

Mm hm 
oh I’m almost sure you can count 
on it. Uh huh... all right... I'll 
call you when he gets here. Bye. 
(She hangs up) There it’s all 
settled. (Resumes dusting) 

Bonny: I still wish he were a mummy 

. a nice, rotted one. 
box with hammer) 

SHEILA: Must we have all this noise? 
What are you making? A doll house? 


(Ham- 


his Broadway play. 


(Bangs on 


Bonny: Nothing so infantile. 
mers some more) 
SHEILA: Excuse me. 


Bonny: If you must know... 


Sueria: I’m dying of curiosity. 


Bonny: I’m making a shadow box 
a scene in an old Egyptian palace, 


with stone carvings on the wall. 
(Telephone rings.) 

SHEILA: I’ll get it. (Goes to phone) 
Hello? Oh yes, Mr. Randolph, he’s 
here. Dad. 

Mr. ALLEN (Gets up and goes to phone) : 
Hello, John, how are things going? 
Oh? Everything happens to us. 
We'll just have to get 
speaker, that’s all. Mm 
can we get at the last minute? 

Mrs. ALLEN: Cousin Lyle! I'll bet 
he’d be glad to be the guest speaker 
at the Men’s Club. 

Mr. AuueN (Still on phone): Say, 
wait a minute. 


another 
who 


I’ve got it. My 
wife’s cousin, a Broadway actor, is 
coming here this afternoon. (Short 
. he’d be tickled pink, 
blue, green and yellow to do it. He 
could talk to us about acting . 


pause) Sure. . 


be a nice change from all those 

business tycoons we've had lately. 

That man we had from the pickle 

factory uh huh, don’t worry, 
I’ll ask him as soon as he gets here. 
Mm hm... bye. (Hangs up) 

Bonny: Looks like Lyle’s 
going to be mighty busy once he 
gets here. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Which reminds me . . 


Cousin 


you and Sheila had better go upstairs 
right now and get busy. . . clean up 
your room .. . and then get dressed. 

Sueita: All right, Mom. I want to 
look glamorous when Cousin Lyle 
arrives. After all, maybe he’d know 
of a little spot in Hollywood for 
little old me. 

Bonny (Contemptuously): Ha! 

SuHeita: Never you mind. (Takes 
feather duster out of Mrs. ALLEN’S 


hands) Someday (Poses with 





feather duster) someday, my picture 
will be on all the billboards . . . my 
name will be in lights . . . I’ll be 
famous. 

‘Bonny: You're not fooling us with 
that feather duster . . . we know 
you don’t know which end to use. 

SHEILA (Shakes feather duster at her): 
Ooh... you! 

Mrs. ALLEN: Girls, please. (Takes 
feather duster back) No fighting now. 
Sheila, go upstairs. 

SHEILA: All right . 
you'll see . 


. . but’ someday, 

. . I'll be famous, and 
then I won’t even speak to Bonny. 
(She exits.) 

Mrs. ALLEN: Bonny, you go up too. 
Take all that mess with you... 
the hammer and sandpaper too. 

Bonny (Gathers her things together): 
If you insist. But you don’t know 
how you’re damaging my person- 
ality. (Starts to exit) Someday when 
I’m lying on a psychiatrist’s couch 

. well, I’ll really have stories to 
tell that psychiatrist. I’ll probably 
make medical history. (She eztts 
in a huff.) 

Mr. ALLEN (Laughing): I liked that 
business about the psychiatrist’s 
couch. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Smiling): I don’t think 
we've heard the end of it. (RoGErR 
comes onstage. He’s wearing an old, 
faded shirt and blue jeans, and his 
clothes and face are streaked with 
grease.) 

Rocer (Grinning): Greetings, every- 
one! 

Mrs. ALLEN: Oh, Roger . . . what have 
you been doing? 

Rocer: Helping Sandy fix up his old 


jalopy. 


Mrs. ALLEN: You’d better get cleaned 
up before Cousin Lyle gets here. 
Rocer: O.K., O.K., for you, Mom, 

I’ll wash my hands... on both sides. 

Mrs. ALLEN: You’|! do more than that. 

"& You’ll take a good, hot bath. 

Rocer: Aw gee, Mom, do I have to? 

Mrs. ALLEN (Firmly): Absolutely. 

Rocer: Gee... I might drown on an 
empty stomach. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Jgnoring him): You'd 
better hurry. Cousin Lyle will be 
here any minute. 

Rocer: I was much happier under 
Sandy’s car. (He goes offstage.) 

Mrs. ALLEN: I want my family to 
look nice. 

Mr. AuLen: I made the supreme 
sacrifice already. I shaved this morn- 
ing. (Rubs his chin) 

Mrs. ALuLEN: I’m going to put on my 
new black dress. I don’t want Cousin 
Lyle to think marriage has changed 
me into a drab, old housewife. 
(Starts to go) 

Mr. ALLEN: Not you, my dear... 
never. (She goes offstage. BONNY 


comes onstage, obviously cleaned up.) 


Bonny: I haven’t been this clean since 
my sixth birthday party. That’s 
when I didn’t know any better. 

Mr. ALLEN: You look nice, Bonny .. . 
very nice. (Doorbell rings.) Maybe 
that’s our bright light from Broad- 
way now. 

Bonny (Goes to door): Cousin Lyle? 
(Cousin LyLe comes onstage*carry- 
ing a suitcase) 

Cousin Lyte: In person. (They walk 
towards front of stage.) Lyle Ban- 
nister . . . of Broadway and Holly- 
wood. 





Mr. ALLEN (Gets up and greets him): 
Hello, Lyle. (Shakes hands) The 
family is still upstairs, getting 
ready. It isn’t every day that we 
have a Broadway actor come and 

(Turns to Bonny) This is 
Bonny, our youngest daughter. 

Coustn Ly.e: Bonny, I’m delighted 
to meet Shakes hands with 
her) 

Bonny (Pleased): Well, gee...1... 
maybe you’re just as nice to have 
around as a nice, dead mummy. 

Cousin Lye (Puzzled): What? 

Mr. ALLEN: Oh, just a family joke. 

Cousin Lyze: Oh. 

Mr. ALLEN: Come on, sit down, Lyle. 
(They both sit down.) Everyone will 
be down in a few minutes. I’m sure. 
(SHEILA onstage. She is 
comically 


visit us. 


you 


comes 

over-dressed, has on an 
evening gown which obviously does not 
fit her. She’s wearing too 
jewelry — necklace, bracelets, earrings 

and she’s carrying a lig, chiffon 
handkerchief.) 

Bonny: So that’s what took so long. . 
what a waste of time. 

Mr. AuuEN: Sheila . 
sakes . . 
for? A masquerade? 

SHEILA (Jgnoring all comments): What’s 
wrong with this uncultured family? 
Isn’t anyone going to introduce me? 

Mr. ALLEN:.I’m almost ashamed to 
admit it, but this is my daughter, 
Sheila. 

SHEILA (Goes over to Coustn LYLE and 
puls out her hand with the chiffon 
hankte Lyle, I 
believe? 

Cousin LYLE 


m uch 


.. for goodness 
. What are you dressed up 


dangling): Cousin 


Gets up, makes a bow): 
My pleasure, young lady ... a 


pleasure to make your acquaintance 
[ can see you're interested in the 


theater. 

SHema (Thrilled): Oh, I knew you'd 
understand. I just knew it. Acting 
is very close to my heart .. . very 
close. I know a lot of girls want to 
be actresses. New York is probably 
full of them. 

Cousin Lyte (Admits it): Well, there 
are quite a few. 

SHEILA: But with me, it’s different .. . 
it goes deep .. . I feel it way deep 
inside of me. 

Bonny: You probably just ate too 
much for lunch. 

SHEILA: How can you say such a thing? 
You see, Cousin Lyle, nobody in 
this family understands me 
this feeling I have, this flame inside 
of me. 

Bonny (Disgusted): Ugh! And I have 
to share a room with her . . . honestly 
sometimes sisters are more than 
sisters can bear. (Mrs. ALLEN and 
ROGER come onstage.) 

Mrs. Auten: I thought I heard the 
doorbell before. Lyle, how nice of 
you to come and visit us. 

Cousin Lye (Dramatically) : Lorraine! 
I would have known you anywhere 

even in the middle of Times 
Square. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Flattered): Would you? 

Cousin Lyte: You haven’t changed a 
bit. Time has only made you 
lovelier yet. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Well, thank you, Cousin 
Lyle. I’m not used to such com- 
pliments. 

Mr. ALLEN (Slightly peeved): I haven't 
taken up acting yet. 

Mrs. ALLEN: This is my sou, Roger. 





Cousin Lyte (Goes and shakes hands 
with him): How are you, Roger? 
Rocer: Right now, I’m slightly starv- 

ing. 
Mrs. ALLEN: Roger! 
RocErR: I’m sorry, Mom .. . but gee 
whiz, I haven’t had anything to eat 
for hours. 


Mrs. AuLuen: I’ll serve some canapés 


here in the living room. 

Bonny (Puzzled): 
mean, awnings? 

SHEILA: Fancy little sandwiches, idiot. 

Bonny: Oh. 

Rocer: Fancy little sandwiches are 
for ladies to hold in their dainty, 
little hands . . . not food for a man. 

Mr. AuLEN: | agree. 


You 


Canopies? 


Cousin Ly.e: | hope you’re not going 
to any extra trouble on my account. 
I like good, plain food. 

Mrs. ALLEN: But I wanted everything 
to be especially nice for your visit, 
Cousin Lyle. Roger, the tray is all 
fixed. Please get it out of the  re- 
frigerator and don’t eat any- 
thing while you’re in the kitchen. 

KoGER (Complaining, good naturedly): 
What a dog’s life I lead! 

Cousin Lye: Speaking of dogs, that 
reminds me of my play. 

SHEILA: How can there be a dog in 
“The Last Snow’? Or do you mean 
someone leads a dog’s life in it... 
a terrible, unhappy, miserable life? 

Cousin LyLe (Smiling): No. There 
really is a dog in ‘“The Last Snow.” 

Rocer: I’ll be back in a flash. My 
stomach is so empty I could put all 
of New York in it. (He goes off.) 

SHeiLa (Impatiently): All right, there’s 
a dog in your play . . . but what part 
do you play, Cousin Lyle? 


Cousin Lye (Proudly): I play the 
part of the dog. 

SHEILA: You’re joking. 

Bonny: Now I’ve heard everything. 

SHeita: But I thought you had the 
lead. 

Cousin Lyte (Throws out his chest): 
I do. The biggest part in the play 
is that of an imaginary dog. That’s 
me. I play behind the scenes. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Trying to help): VU bet 
he influences everyone’s life in the 
play. 

Cousin Lye: You’re right . 
out me, there’d be no play. 

SHEILA: But, Cousin Lyle, what ex- 


with- 


actly do you do? 

Cousin Lye: | bark 
“woof 

Mr. ALLEN: For this you get paid? 

Cousin Lyte (Proudly): Three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week. 

Mr. ALLEN: I’m in the wrong business. 

SHEILA: You mean all you do on the 
stage is bark? 

Cousin Lye: It’s not as simple as all 
that, Sheila. Not everyone can 
bark as convincingly as I do. It 
took me years to learn and now I’m 

movies. Of 


(Starts to bark: 


woof —- woof’’) 


going to do it in the 
course, the movies pay a lot more. 

SHEILA be- 
lieve it. 

Cousin Lyte: Mm hm... there I was, 
starving in New York, eating in 
drugstores when I could afford it. . . 
and then I learned to bark. What 
a great day that was for me. 

Mrs. ALLEN: And I wanted you to 
entertain the Literary 
League. We do very literary, high- 
brow things . 
some scenes from Shakespeare. 


(Disappointed): I can’t 


Ladies’ 


last year, we did 





Mr. Aven: Oh, and I arranged for 
you to speak at our Men’s Club. 

SHei.a: I'll never live this down as 
long as I live. I’ve told everybody, 
but everybody . and yesterday, 
the principal came into our room 
and I told him. He wants you to 

come to school one day and make 

a speech. (Doorbell rings. Bonny 
goes to door.) 

Bonny: Yes? 

Reporter: Hello, I’m from the Daily 
Journal. 

SuHei.a (//orrified): A reporter! 

Cousin Lye: Tell the young man to 
come in, Bonny. I always like to 
stay on good terms with the press. 
(BONNY comes towards the center of 
the stage, the Reporter following.) 

SHEILA : Oh, Cousin Lyle, you shouldn’t 
tell your public everything . . . be 
sort of mysterious keep your 
secrets hidden. 

Cousin Lye (Laughs): I stay hidden 
long enough, backstage. 

REPORTER (Goes to Cousin LYLE, whips 
out notebook, takes pencil from behind 
ear): Mr. Bannister? 

Cousin Lyte (Very pleasant): Yes, 
yes, I’m Lyle Bannister. 

Reporter: I hope you don’t mind if 
I ask you a few questions. 

Lyte: No, at all. 

Lyle Bannister is always glad to 


COUSIN no, not 
cooperate with the press. 


Reporter: Thank you, Mr. Bannister. 


Of course we have a lot of clippings 


on you in our morgue. 

Bonny: Morgue? Isn’t that for dead 
people? 

Mr. Autien: Not in a newspaper 
office, Bonny. It’s just a fancy word 
for file cabinets. 


Bonny (Disappointed): Oh. 

Reporter: And I’m a regular sub- 
scriber to the New York Times so I 
know what’s going on in the theater 
world, even though we’re miles from 
Times Square. 

Suer_a: Then you know all about the 
play Cousin Lyle’s in “The 
Last Snow’’? 

Reporter: Yes, indeed, read all the 
reviews and the one in Time 
Magazine, too. Quite an unusual 
play. 

Cousin Lyte: And an unusual part 
in it for me, if I may say so. 

Reporter: Yes sir, it certainly is. 
Now, Mr. Bannister, please, just a 
few questions. How long are you 
planning to stay here in town? 

Cousin Lyte: Oh, just a short visit. 
I have to be in Hollywood by the 
end of next week. We're going to 

make “The Last Snow” into a 
movie. 

ReporTeER: You'll be here long enough 
to fulfill some speaking engagements? 

Cousin Lye: Speaking engagements? 
What speaking engagements? 

Reporter: A Mrs. Miller called the 
paper a while ago and told our 
Society Editor that you were going 
to speak at the next Literary League 
meeting. 

Cousin Lyte: Well, I... 

Mrs. Auien: I didn’t think you’d 
mind, Cousin Lyle, but, of course, 
if you’d rather not. 

Cousin Lyte: Why, I'd be delighted. 

Reporter: What do you think of our 
little town, Mr. Bannister? 

Cousin Ly.e: Great 
little town. 

REPORTER: One more thing . . 


a great, 


. what 





advice would you give to young 
people who want to become actors 
and actresses? 

Cousin Lyte: My advice to everyone 
is... if you have a dream, don’t 
give it up. 

REPORTER: Thank you, Mr. Bannister. 
We have all the other information 
we need. 

Bonny: In the coffins? 

REPORTER (Puzzled): Coffins? 

Mr. ALLEN (Smiling): I think she 
means the morgue. 

EPORTER: Oh yes, young lady 
in our morgue we do have some dead 
people but also some pretty live 

Well, thanks a lot, Mr. Ban- 
nister . . . goodbye, everyone. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Goodbye. (REPORTER 
goes offstage.) 

Cousin Lye: Well... I’d better go 
upstairs and unpack. (Gets 
suitcase) Have to shake the wrinkles 
out of my two-hundred dollar suits. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Bonny, go upstairs and 


ones. 


his 


show Cousin Lyle where he can put 
his things. 

Bonny: All right. (Bonny and Cousin 
LYLE go offstage.) 

SHEILA: I'll die. . . I’ll positively die 
when everybody finds out that all 
Cousin Lyle does on the Broadway 
stage is bark! 

Mr. ALLEN: I can see the headlines 

“Barking Dog Doesn’t 
Bite’”’ ... “Dog Wears Two-Hundred- 
Dollar Suits” ... “Lyle Bannister 
Puts On The Dog.”’ 

Mrs. ALLEN: Oh, stop teasing Sheila. 
It’s . . . it’s kind of a shock to all 
of us, but (Giggles) it is funny. 

Mr. ALLEN (Laughs): Itis.. 


how 


. and now, 
Sheila, you can go upstairs and take 


off that Mata Hari disguise. 

SHEILA: Oh, this family! 
so humiliating. I’ll bet all my friends 
will bark at me when I walk down 
the street. 

Mrs. ALLEN: I wonder what happened 
to Roger. I forgot about him in all 
the excitement but I sent him to 
the kitchen quite a while ago. (She 


It’s so. 


goes offstage. 

SHEILA: Roger probably got his head 
stuck in the refrigerator. (Doorbell 
rings) I’ll bet the news is all over 
town about Cousin Lyle. (She goes 

Miss PEMBERLY comes on- 
stage.) Oh, Miss Pemberly. 

Miss Pemperty: Hello, Sheila. 
what a strange costume. 

SHei~a: Oh, I... uh . my club’s 
giving a play yes, that’s it. 
Come in, Miss Pemberly. This is 
my father, Mr. Allen. 

Miss Pemperty: How do you do? 

SHei.aA: Miss Pemberly’s my English 
teacher. 


to door. 


My, 


(Cousin LYLE enters.) 


Mr. ALLEN: Sheila’s not having any 


trouble at school, is she? 
Miss PeMBERLY: Oh, no 


didn’t come to see Sheila. 


no. I 
Frankly, 
and I know this was very bold of 

. (Looks 
Mr. Ban- 


I came to see 


LYLE) 


me 
coyly at CousIN 
nister! 

Cousin Lye: I’m delighted . 
charmed, dear lady. 


. and 


Miss Pemper.y: | have a confession 
to make. I’ve always wanted to go 
on the stage 

Cousin Lyte: It seems everybody's 
a little stage 
their lives. 

Miss PeMBerxty: I was on the stage 


struck sometime in 


once. 





SHEILA: You were? 

Miss PemBerry: I sang “‘Dear Little 
Buttercup” in Class 
operetta. (Sings a few lines, ‘‘Dear 
little Buttercup, sweet little Butter- 
cup 


my Senior 


Stops as Bonny enters. 
Bonny: Why, Miss Pemberly. 
Miss PemBerzy: Of course, my voice 


isn’t what it used to be 

Bonny: Did 
canine cousin? 

SHEILA (Warningly): Bonny 

Miss Pemperty: What? 

Mr. ALLEN: Family joke 

Miss Pemperty: Oh. Mr. Bannister, 
could I... I mean, would you sign 
my autograph book. 
him with book and pen.) 

Cousin Lye: Glad to. 
first name? 

Miss PeMBERLY: Clarisse. 

Cousin Lyte (Writes): To 
Pemberly who loves the theater and 
all the joy and heartbreak that goes 
with it. 

Miss PemBer.ty: How beautiful 
and uh, would you write a line from 
your play, too? 

SHEILA: Oh, no! 

Miss PeMBERLY: Maybe that is asking 
for too much. 

Cousin Lye: I'll leave it sweet and 
simple . here. (Hands her auto- 
graph book back) 

Miss Pemperty: Thank you so much, 
Mr. Bannister. I'll cherish this 
along with my china cat collection. 
Goodbye everybody; goodbye, Mr 
Bannister. 

Cousin Lyte: Goodbye. (Miss Prem- 
BERLY goes offstage) You know, | 
could really go for a good cup of 
coffee. 


you come to see our 


(goes over to 


What’s vour 


Clarisse 


Mr. ALLEN: I don’t know what hap- 

the kitchen. 
Roger was supposed to bring food 
out a long time ago. 

Cousin Lyue: I think I’1l go find out. 
(Croes offstage) 

Suerta: Whew! That was lucky Miss 
Pemberly didn’t find what 
Cousin Lyle does on the stage. 

Bonny: She will. She'll read it in the 
She 

Who? 


(Puts phone 


pened out there in 


out 


Phone rings. 
Hello? 


.. Just a minute. 


goes to answer it 

Yes. 

down) It’s the Chewy Dog Biscuit 

Company. They want to talk to 
Cousin Lyle. 

SHEILA: Now I’ve heard everything. 

Bonny (Raises her voice and calls): 
Cousin Lyle . . . Cousin Lyle! 

LyLe (Offstage): Coming. 
(Then he comes onstage.) 

Bonny: Telephone . . . for you. 

Cousin LyLe (Goes to phone): Hello, 
Lyle Bannister speaking. Yes? 
Mm hm...I see. Well, I might 
consider it. (ROGER comes onstage. 

KkoceR: Mom threw me out of the 
kitchen. All I had was a few sand- 
wiches for a snack. When I heard 
that reporter out here, I knew you 
were busy so I got busy, too. 

Cousin Lyte (On phone): Well yes, 
you can send someone over and we’|! 
talk about it... yes. . . good idea. . . 
thank you... bye. (Hangs up) 

Bonny: They want to take a picture of 
you eating dog biscuits? 

Cousin Lye (Smiles): Not exactly. 

Roger: I get hungrier than most 
people but even / would never 
stoop to that. 

Cousin LyLe: The Crunchy Munchy 
Dog Biscuit Company want to use 


(COUSIN 





. well, a clever tie-in for 
their advertising. They’ll pay me 
three thousand dollars. 

Mr. ALLEN: Three thousand dollars! 

Cousin Lye: That’s what the man 
said. Well... excuse me, I’m going 
out to finish that cup of coffee. 
(Goes offstage) 

Mr. AuueN: I’ll never understand it. 
A man doesn’t need talent or any- 
thing . . . just has to bark like a dog 
and three thousand dollars fall into 
his lap. (Doorbell) 

Rocer: Maybe that’s somebody with 
free dog food. There I draw the line. 
I won’t eat it. (Goes to door. Mrs. 
MILLER onstage, very agt- 
tated.) 

Mrs. Miiuer: I’ve never 
humiliated in all my life. 

Mr. AuuLeN: It can’t be that bad. 

Mrs. Mier: [’ll have to resign. I 
can’t be President of the Ladies’ 
Literary League after this. Imagine, 
having a man bark like a dog. . . and 
he gets paid for it. I just heard all 
about it. (Mrs. ALLEN comes on- 
stage, wearing her apron.) 

Mrs. ALLEN: What happened, Martha? 
You look upset. 

Mrs. Miuuer: Upset? My blood pres- 
sure must be... well. . . I don’t 
know how high. My cousin, Ned, 
who works for the paper, called me 
and told me about your Cousin Lyle 
and his unusual talent. You didn’t 
tell me that your cousin barked. 

Mrs. ALLEN: I didn’t know. 

Mrs. Miuver: I have an uncle who 
whistles like a bird but I never 
tried to pass him off as a famous 
Broadway celebrity. I wouldn’t 
have the nerve. (She storms off.) 


me asa... 


comes 


been so 


Mrs. ALLEN: Well! 

Mr. ALLEN: Don’t look at me. He’s 
your cousin. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Oh, George, what are 
we going to do? I'll bet the story 
about Cousin Lyle will be on the 
front page of the paper tonight. 

Mr. Aten: Just like your Cousin Lyle 
to put on the dog. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Don’t mention the word 
“dog” to me. 

RoGcer: Say, maybe Darwin was all 
wrong. Maybe we don’t come from 
monkeys . . . not with dogs in the 
family. 

SHema: Oh, you be quiet. Nobody 
in this family has any sensitivities — 
just me. 

Bonny: If that’s what’s wrong with 
you, I don’t want any. Besides, 


Cousin Lyle got famous barking. 
How many people can say that? 


SHemLa (Unhappily): I’m sure he’s the 
only one. 

Rocer: And he was just offered three 
thousand dollars for posing for an ad. 

Mrs. ALLEN: He was? 

Mr. Auten: Yes. I guess it pays to 
bark. Maybe it’s the up and coming 
thing . . . maybe we can learn to do 
it to music. 

Mrs. ALLEN: George! (Doorbell rings.) 

Rocer: Maybe that’s someone from 
the American Kennel Club 
maybe they want to make Cousin 
Lyle an honorary dog. (He goes to 
door. ) 

SHEILA: Oh, you and your horrible 
ideas! 

Rocer: (Mr. RANDOLPH 
stage): Hi, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranpovpw (7'0 Mr. ALLEN): 
George, I wanted to come over and 


comes on- 





tell you myself. We had a special 
meeting of the Board of the Men’s 
Club and we voted to pay your 
cousin two hundred dollars to speak 
at our next meeting. 

Mr. ALLEN: What? 

Mr. Ranpo.pu: Everybody was for it. 

Mr. ALLEN: We never pay our speakers 
anything like that. 

Mr. Ranpoupa: | know 
never had a famous actor before. 
A real celebrity here in Westlake. 

Mr. ALLEN: John, you’re an old friend 
of mine. I’ve got to tell you the 
truth. Cousin Lyle, well... uh, he... 

Sueiia: He has a peculiar talent. 

Mr. AuLien: Uh that’s it 
peculiar. 

Mr. RaANnpouex: Oh, 
barking? 

Mr. ALLEN: You know? 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Sure... 
her fancy ideas. She gets all the 
magazines on the stands. | 
about it a long time ago. . . must 
take a lot of talent. 
can play the part of a man 
but a dog! 

Mr. ALLEN (Weakly): I guess so. 

Mr. Ranpoupu: Could 1... I mean 

I’d like to meet this great 

theater personality. 


.. but we 


ves, 


you mean the 


my wife and 
read 


Say, anybody 


Mr. ALLEN: Oh, sure. 

Mrs. ALLEN: He’s out in the kitchen 
having coffee and a sandwich. Come 

(Mrs. ALLEN and Mr. Ravn- 
DOLPH go offstage.) 

Mr. ALLEN: Roger . . 
the telephone book. 

Rocer: Huh? What for? 

Mr. AuLeN: I want to look up dog 
kennels. 

SHEILA: Dog kennels? 

Bonny: Cousin Lyle’s fame has gone 


on. 


. quick, get me 


to his head. 

Mr. ALLEN (Shouting): Yes 
kennels. 

Rocer: But what for? 

Mr. ALLEN: I’m going out to every 
dog kennel in town and learn how 
to bark. 

SHEILA (Amazed): What? 

Mr. ALLEN: Look at the money in it. 
It’s better than buying an oil well 
or digging for gold. I don’t see why 
Cousin Lyle should have a corner on 
the market. There are lots of actors 


Why 


. dog 


in Hollywood who can sing. 
should there be only one who can 


bark? I’ll bet with a little practice 
I can do it. “Woof 
. woof... woof”... as 


(Starts to bark. 
woof... 
the curtain goes down slowly.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A How inc Success 

5 male; 5 female 

30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Roger 
first enters in greasy jeans and an old 
shirt; he changes to pants, shirt and tie. 
Bonny may put on a clean blouse and 
skirt for Cousin Lyle’s visit. Sheila puts 
on an evening dress, jewelry, and carries 
a big chiffon handkerchief. Mrs. Allen 
gets dressed up in a dark dress; she may 
wear her dressy costume under a smock 


Characters 


Playing Time: 


that she wears for dusting. She later puts 
on an apron. Cousin Lyle may be dressed 
in a loud sports costume. 

Properties: Feather duster, newspaper, ham- 
mer, sandpaper, small box, movie maga- 
zine, suitcase, notebook and pencil, auto- 
graph book and pen. 

Setting: A comfortable living room, furnished 
with a couch, two e@Aas\ chairs, a desk and a 
chair, a coffee table, some straight-backed 
chairs and some end tables and lamps. 
There is a telephone on the desk. 

Lighting No special effects. 





Mother’s V. I. P’s 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

Mortuer, Grace Miller 

Fatuer, Henry Miller 

CHARLES MILLER, seventeen years old 

ALICE MILLER, sixteen years old 

Bossy MILuer, ten years old 

Mrs. WILLIS, a neighbor 

Jessie TALBOT, a reporter 

Jor, photographer 

MAN 

Tre: Late afternoon. 

SerrinG: The Miller living room. Up- 
stage center is an ironing board with 
a man’s white shirt over it. On the 
board there is also an electric iron. 
On a chair nearby is a skirt. 

At Rise: Moruer is ironing the shirt. 
She wears a plain housedress and a 
scarf is tied around her head. She 
wears no makeup or lipstick. She 
sighs and brushes her brow with her 
wrist. 

CuHarues (Rushes on left in bathrobe): 
Mom, isn’t my shirt ready yet? 
Moruer: I’m ironing it as fast as I 
can. It will be finished before you’ve 

taken your bath. 

Cuarues: O.K. If I ever get a bath. 
Mom, can’t you make Alice get 
out of the bathroom? She’s been in 
there for hours. 

Moruer (Laughing): Now Charles, 
you’re exaggerating. (Pointing to 
skirt on chair) She brought me that 
skirt to press not more than twenty 
minutes ago. Besides, it’s just as 
important for her to look nice to re- 
ceive her medal as it is for you when 
you read your paper. 


Cuarues: I suppose, but I wish she’d 
hurry. (He goes off left. After pause 
there is loud banging on door off left, 
and CHARLES’ voice off) Hurry up 
Miss America! 

Auice (Off left shouting): Go away! 

Moruer: Oh dear. (She mops her brow 
and goes on troning.) 

FATHER (Enters left. He wears ordinary 
trousers and shirt but has on dress 
vest which he is trying to pull together 
at bottom): We can’t go, Grace. I 
can’t wear this vest. 

Moruer: Nonsense, Henry, you know 
we have to go. (She stands iron on 
end and goes to him.) Let me look 
at it. (She tries to pull vest together 
but can’t.) 

Faruer: I can’t understand it. The 
last time I wore this vest it was all 
right. 

Moruer: When was the last time you 
wore it? 

FATHER Why — why — 
(Smiling) I remember. It was that 
time we were invited to the school 
faculty dinner because Charles had 
won the elementary school award. 

Moruer: Well, that was almost four 
years ago. Now, maybe you will 
believe me when I say you shouldn’t 
eat so toast for breakfast. 

FatHer: Grace, it seems to me that’s 
beside the point. 
done. The point is now I’m an 
officer of our company. How can I 
attend a banquet as the new vice- 
president in a vest that won't 
button? Mr. Wright, the president, 


(Thinking): 


much 


The damage is 





the 
and their 


the other officers of 


company will be there 


and all 


wives and we've never been to 
one of those dinners. 
I tell you. 

MorTuer: Yes, yes, I know, but now 


there’s no need to be. 


I'm nervous, 


You always 


make a nice impression, Henry, and 


they wouldn’t have given you this 
big promotion is they didn’t realize 
your worth. It’s just as I’ve always 
told you. Now, take the vest off, 
Henry, and let me see what I can do. 
(As he takes off vest she goes to small 
table nearby and picks up scissors. 
She takes vest from Faruer, spreads 
it on table and cuts it halfway wp the 
back.) Now, try it. 

FaTHER (Puts on vest and pills u to- 
gether in front): Well, well, I suppose 
it will do. But what if it slits up 
the rest of the way? Then it will 
be loose and baggy. 

Moruer (Going back to her troning): 
Oh, I'll stitch it a little so it won’t 
go any further. Just 
the table. 

Fatuer (As he takes off vest and puts 
it on table): All right. I'll finish 
getting ready. (He goes off left. 
Moruer staris ironing again as the 
buzzer sounds right.) 

Moruer: Oh my goodness, what next? 
(She puts down iron, goes to door and 
opens it. A MAN carrying a briefcase 
sleps in.) 

Man (Starting to open his briefcase): 
Madam, I’m making a survey. It 
will only take a few minutes of your 
time. 

Morner: But | 
minutes. I’m very sorry. 

Man: But Madam, you could keep 


leave it on 


don’t have a few 


right on with your work. (Taking 
sheet of paper from briefcase) I ask 
the questions and write down your 
answers. (He takes pencil from 
pocket.) Now, what is your occu- 
pation? 

Moruer: Dear me, I should think you 
could see that. I’m just a housewife. 

Man (Writing): Housewife . . . Now, 
what is your opinion of the new 
municipal zoning code? 

Moruer: My husband would know 
about that but he can’t see you 
now. 

Man: But Madam, it’s your opinion 
we want. 

Moruer: Well, I—I really haven't 
any. I told you, I’m just a housewife 
and I’m_ busy. (Taking Man’s 
elbow and starting him toward door) 1 
have a shirt to finish ironing — and 
a skirt to press — and — and a vest 
to sew up. (Smiling) Thank you so 
much for coming in. (By this time 
the man is out the door and she closes 
it. Turns and sighs and goes back 
to ironing board, as ALIcE enters left 
wearing a robe. Her hair is fluffy 
about her face.) 

Autce: Is my hair all right, Mom? 

Moruer: It’s beautiful, dear. You'll 
look very nice. 

Auice: Well, it’s no thanks to Charles. 
He’s been simply obnoxious. 

Moruer (Laughing): Yes, I heard him 
banging on the bathroom door and 
he was in here fretting because I 
hadn’t finished this shirt. (She 
finishes shirt, hangs it over back of a 
chair and starts on Axicr’s skirt.) 


Auice: My goodness, you’d think he 


was going to visit the President at 
the White House instead of reading 





a stuffy old paper that nobody can 


understand. 
Moruer: Now, Alice, 
honor for all of us that Charles 
been invited to address the 
Scientific Society. Imagine Charles 
at his age—speaking to them. 
They are very learned gentlemen. 
Auice: | 
Mom, you’re getting to have quite 
a famous family. Dad’s a V.LP., 
Charles is a brain in the world of 


it’s a great 


has 


suppose. Laughing) Say, 


science, and even little me is going 
to get a medal. By the way, what’s 
become of the youngest member? 

Moruer: Bobby? Oh, the Little 
Leaguers are having their big game 
over at Clinton this afternoon. They 
went in the team bus. He should 
be back before long. 

Anice: Oh, that’s right, we're all so 
busy with our own affairs that we 
forgot about poor Bobby’s big ball 
game. 

Moruer: Well, | couldn’t very well 
forget. He came to me at the last 
minute to sew a piece on his glove. 
(Door buzzer) Oh dear, see who that 
is. 

Auice: All right. (Going to door right 
and opening it) Oh, hello, Mrs. 
Willis. We’re all in a dither getting 
ready to go places, but come on in. 
I know Mom will be glad to see you. 

Morner: Yes, come on in, Helen. 
(Mrs. WILLIS, a neighbor enters.) 

Mrs. Wiiuis: I know it must be a 
bad time, Grace, but I just had to 
come over for a minute to congratu- 
late you. We've heard about all the 
things that have been happening to 
your family. 

Moruer: Yes, and it seems everything 


has happened at once. I’m still in 
a daze. 

Mrs. Wiuuis (Sitting): My, my, Henry 
being made a vice-president — and 
Charles winning that science scholar- 
ship. 

Auice: And he’s talking to the Scien- 
tific Society tonight. You knew 
that, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Wits: Yes, 


(Turns to ALICE 


I saw that in the 
I’ve heard 
raising all 
that money for the Welfare Fund. 


paper 
about you, too, dear 


Auice: Oh, I didn’t do it alone. All 


the other kids in our club helped. 

Vins. Wiuuts: But you're the president 
and you’re getting the medal. 

Auice: Oh, and of 
thrilled 

Moruer (/inishing with skirt): Well, 
here’s your skirt, dear, and will you 
take Charles his shirt? 

Anice (Taking skirt and shirt): O.K., 
Mom — and how about you? When 
are you going to get ready? 

\Ins. Wiruuis (//alf rising): I won’t 
keep you, Grace. 

Mornenr: That’s all right. I still have 
to sew up Henry’s vest and there’s 
plenty of time. (Mrs. WILLIS sits 
back.) 

Auice: But 
especially nice, Mom. 


sure, course I’m 


you'll want to look 

Moruer: Oh, nonsense, I haven’t done 
anything, — it’s your father. 

Auice: But Mom, with Dad a V.I.P., 
you’ve got to be careful of the im- 
pression you make. You can’t go 
around looking just any old way. 
What about your hair? 

VMorner: Don’t worry, it’s all ready. 

That’s why I’ve got this scarf around 

mussed 


my head So it won't get 





Avice: Well, now fix up pretty, and 
please, Mom, don’t forget to put on 
your lipstick. A woman looks posi- 
tively undressed without lipstick! 
(She goes out left.) 

Moraer: Oh, my goodness, that child. 
(She picks up vest and takes needle 
and thread from pincushion on table.) 
Sometimes I wonder if I’m the 
mother and she’s the teen-ager or 
it’s the other way round. Well, I’ve 
got to sew up Henry’s vest. (She 
sits down and starts sewing.) He's 
outgrown it. 

Mrs. Witus (Laughing a little): Vl 
bet he’s all puffed up with his new 
position. 

MoruER 
afraid it’s just 
potatoes. 

Mrs. WIL.ts: 
can’t get vice- 
president. But it couldn’t happen 
to a nicer man. And he’s worked 
so hard. He’s got every right to 
be proud and so have you. 

Moruer: Oh, I — I am, I guess. But 
of course I haven’t had much time 
to think about it. 

Mrs. Wits: No, I suppose not. But 
you know, Grace, it may make a 
difference in your lives. 

Moruenr: Difference? Nonsense. 

Mrs. Wiuuts: Well, it’s bound to make 

You 

well, 

about the impression you make when 


No, I’m 
toast and 


(Laughing too): 


plain 


My, John and I just 
over his being a 


some. Maybe Alice was right. 
will have to be more careful 


you go to these dinners. 
Moruer: 
dinner. 


Dinners? It's only one 
We're not going to have 
these things all the time. 
Mrs. Wiuuus: | know. 


president of a company 1s an 


Vice- 


im- 


don’t 


portant job. Henry will have to 
go to more social things — and oh 
dear, you and Henry have always 
been so close. 

Moruer: Helen, 
mean? 

Mrs. Wituis: My dear, I don’t mean 
to worry you, but you know how the 
newspaper columns are always say- 
ing that people grow apart because 
the husband goes ahead in the 
business world and the wife stays 
well, just a housewife. 

Moruer: Just a housewife 
what I am. 

Mrs. Wiuts: Well, you — you'll have 
to be more than that now. The 
columns say the wife should be a 
social asset. 

Moruer (Looking worried): Well, I’m 
certainly not much at that. How 
would I go about it? 

Mrs. Wiiuts: Oh, you know — keep 
up with interesting things that are 
going on so you can talk about them. 
And be gracious and —and poised. 

Cuarves (Off, calling): Mom, oh Mom 

(He dashes in wearing underwear, 


whatever do you 


but that’s 


socks, and shoes and carrying his 
typewritten speech — several sheets of 
paper.) Mom, where’s my shirt? 
Oh, hello, Mrs. Willis. 


Moruer (Laughing in spite of herself): 
Poised. 


How can I be in this house? 

Charles, you should be ashamed of 

running around in 
underwear. Now, apologize to Mrs. 
Willis. 

CuHarues: Oh, Mom, Mrs. Willis has 
been our neighbor all my life. Every 


yourself your 


summer she sees me working in the 
garden like this, don’t you, Mrs. 
Willis? 





Mrs. Wiis: Yes, Charles, don’t 
worry about me. And Grace, that’s 
another thing, you’ll need to keep 
up-to-date and not be old fashioned. 

CHARLES: That’s it, Mom. Remember 
that this is the age of science. That’s 
what I paper. (He 
flourishes his papers.) 

MorueEr: I don’t see what that has to 


say in my 


do with your going around the house 
half naked. 

CHARLES: It has everything to do with 
it. In a few years everybody will 
be able to dress this way all the 
year round. 

Mrs. Wiis: Why, Charles, 
could they in the cold weather? 
CHARLES: It’s simple. We are going to 
control the weather. Why, some of 
the outlined in this 
paper are just in their infancy. 
Already it is practical to heat build- 


how 


theories I’ve 


ings from atomic energy so can’t you 
see it’s just a matter of development? 
More isotopes, bigger réactors — and 
we'll be able to heat the whole out- 
doors — we'll change the climate all 
over the world. 
Mrs. Witurs: Oh my, isotopes and 
reactors. It’s all so wonderful, and 
Charles, I do 


gratulate you on winning the scholar- 


oh, want to con- 


ship, but I always knew you'd do 


something like this ever since that 


time you blew out the bathroom 
window. 

Cuarves (Laughing): Oh veah, my 
first big experiment 

Morner: Your father didn’t think it 

But Charles, we are 


Zead Mrs. Willis the 


I never can re- 


was so funny 
proud of you 
title of your pape! 
member it 


CuarLes (Reading): The Future of 
Fissionable Materials and Atomic 
Nuclei. 

Mrs. Wiuuis: My, my, isn’t that in- 
teresting. 

Moruenr: Well, I can’t help but worry 
more about the 
future of those fissionable things. I 


our future than 
just hope that you don’t blow the 
whole world up around our heads. 

CHARLES: Oh, Mom, it’s no use trying 
to explain it to you. You just don’t 
understand. What about my shirt? 

Moruer: Your sister put it in your 
room. It’s all ready. 

Cuarves: Oh, thanks. I began reading 
my paper and I guess I didn’t see it. 
(Starting left) Well, goodbye, Mrs. 
Willis. (le goes off left.) 

Mrs. Wiis’ (Calling): 
Charles. (ising) And it’s time I was 


Goodbye, 


going so I'll say goodbye to you, too, 

Grace. (Starting for door right) 

Moruer (Putting down vest, rising and 
going to Mrs. Wituis and putting 
her hand on her neighbor's arm): 
Just a minute, Helen, before you go. 
Did you hear what he said? 

Mrs. Wiiuis: Who, Charles? 

Moruer: Yes. He said | 
understand, and of course I don’t. I 

had 
isotopes and things. 

Mrs. Wiiuis: Now, Grace 

Moruer: No, Helen, maybe you are 


wouldn't 


haven't time to learn about 


right, and maybe it’s not just Henry. 

My whole family seems to have gone 

ahead of me. They’re doing all these 
important things, and I just go on 
being a housewife 

Mrs. Wiis: Now, Grace, 


had as that. 


its not as 
I’m sorry | said any- 


thing. I didn’t mean to worry you 





like this. I just wanted to warn you 


a little so you’d be on your toes. 
Fatuer (Off, calling): Grace — Grace! 
Moruer: Oh, I'll be on my toes all 

right around here. (Calling) Yes, 

Henry? 

FaTuer (Off): Are you ready? 

MorueRr: Of course not. 

Mrs. Wiis: Well, really, I must go, 
Grace. (Going to door) Goodbye and 
good luck. (She opens door.) 

Moruer (As Mrs. WILLIS goes oul): 
Goodbye, Helen. (She sighs, starts 
left and picks up Faruer’s vest just 
as FaTHEeR enters. He is all dressed 
except for vest and tux coat which he 
carries. ) 

FaTHEeR: Grace, aren’t ready? 
Where’s my vest? I’ve cut myself 
shaving. (Pulling at his face and 
making agonized expression) 

Moruer (Looking at his face): Oh, 
Henry, it’s just a scratch. It will 
stop bleeding in a minute. Here’s 
your vest. (Handing it to him) 

Fatuer: Thank you. What about you? 

Moruer: Don’t worry about me, 
there’s plenty of time. I just have to 
do my face and slip into my brown 
dress. 

FATHER: dress? But 
Grace, you’re not going to wear that. 
I thought I told you to get a new one. 

Moruer: You did, Henry, but I just 
haven’t had time. (Worried) Oh dear, 
I suppose I should have made time. 

Fatuer: Of course you should. I! 
should think you’d realize what this 
dinner means. 

Moruer (Getting annoyed): I realize 
it now if I didn’t before. Henry, I 
almost wish you hadn’t been made 
a vice-president. 


you 


Your brown 


FatTHer: Well, that’s a nice thing to 

(The phone rings.) Ill get it. 
You go and get dressed. 

Moruer (Still a little crossly): Very 
well, Henry. (She goes out left.) 

FaTHER (Putting coat and vest on chair. 


say. 


Going to phone and picking it up. 
Crossly): Hello? . . . Yes, this is the 
Miller home, but we're all 
busy, we’re going out. . . Oh 
Did you say the Star-News? For an 
interview, yes. . And 
. Oh, 
we'll have time for that... Yes... 
Thank you very much. 
(He hangs up and turns all smales. 
Mother, Charles, Alice, 
everybody, come here! (MoruHer, 
CHARLES, and Axice rush in looking 
frightened. Auice and CHARLES are 
all dressed and ready. FATHER 18 
strutting around with his thumbs in 
his suspenders, looking very pleased 
with himself.) 

Moruer: Henry, for goodness sake, 
what’s wrong? Have 
crazy? 

FatTuer (Prolonging the suspense but 
smtling): I have not gone crazy. 

Auice: But what happened? 

FatTHer: Oh, nothing much, nothing 
much. 

CHARLES: Come on, Dad, give 
was the phone call? 

FaTuer: Well, if you must know that 
was the Star-News calling and a re- 


very 


(Smiling) 
they are on the way over? 


yes 


Shouting) 


you. gone 


What 


porter and a photographer are on 
their way over here for an interview. 
Moruer: Oh, Henry, isn’t that won- 
derful? I’m so happy for you. 
Fatuer: Thank you, my dear. 
(Smiling) 
Cuarves: Yeah, Dad, that’s great. 





AticeE (Laughing): Now, you are a 
V.I.P., Dad. What did they say? 
FaTHER: I’ve told you. A reporter and 
a photographer are on their way over 
for an interview. They'll be here 
any minute. (Picking up vest and 
putting it on.) I've got to get these 

things on. (Putting on coat) 

CHARLES: But Dad, didn’t they say 
whom they wanted to interview? 

I’ ATHER Whom — what 
do you mean? Haven't I just been 
made the vice-president of an im- 
portant this town? 
That, my boy, is news. 

Cuarkves: Yes, I know, Dad, and 
and we’re all proud of you. But 
after all, it’s local news. Now, this 
meeting of the Scientific Society, 

Shelby the 

newspapers were going to be in- 

matter 


( Surprise d): 


company i 


well, Professor said 
terested, and the subject 
under discussion has national over- 
tones. 
Auice: Why, yes, maybe it’s Charles 
they want to see 
Faruer: National overtones, nonsense 
Auice: No, Dad, Charles is right. And 
and The 
Fund Drive was a national project 
oh my, they do like 


what about me? 


and —- and 
to print pictures of girls more than 
Mom, do you think I look 
should [ put on 


men. 
all right or 
formal? 

Morner (Laughing): No, 
look very nice just the way you are. 


mv 


dear, you 


Anyway, I’m sure your father is 
him. 
After all, he’s the vice-president. 
(Going to Farner and straightening 
his te) 
so vou will look nice 


right. They'll want to see 


Let me straighten your tie 


CHARLES: Well, I don’t know. (Sound 
of cheering off and bus stopping. 
Then big cheers: ‘Yea, Bobby, yea, 
Bobby, yea, Bobby!’’) Well, that 
must be Junior. I guess they won 
the game. 

Auice: Yes, and it sounds as though 
our Bobby is a hero. 

Bossy (Rushes in door at right all exr- 
cited and slams it after him. He 
wears baseball uniform and has glove 
on his belt): | pitched, I pitched, and 
we won three to two and I pitched! 

FatrHer (Smiling): Yes, son, we have 
gathered the fact that you pitched. 
And I’m delighted that you won. 

CHARLES: But Bobby, I thought Red 
Clancy was going to pitch today. 

Bossy: He did. He started, but they 
knocked him out in the first inning 

he didn’t have his stuff. Oh, boy, 

it was murder. ‘Two runs in and only 
one out and the bases loaded. Coach 
Brown came over to me and slapped 
me on the back. ‘‘How do you feel?” 
he said. ‘Good,’ I said, and slapped 

Then 


serious and 


him real hard on the back. 
he looked at 
said, “Well, you’d better be good. 


me real 
Get out there and pitch.”’ 

CHARLES: Yea, Bobby! 

Bossy: Well, I I felt a little seared 
just at first, but I got the side out 
and — and then we got one in the 
third and two in the fifth. From 
there on it was easy. Boy, my sinker 
was working and was | fast and 
and in the last of the ninth there was 

out and a man on third 

(Breathlessly) and their best hitter 

He slammed a 


one 


‘Was up. liner. I 


grabbed it and doubled the runnes 


at third and and we won! 





FatTHeR (Smiling): Well, our hero for 
the day. Bobby Miller, the fast- 
ball artist. 

Bossy (Winding up and pretending to 
pitch): Boy, was I fast! 

CHARLES: Well, I guess that makes 
everybody in the family famous. 
Moruer: Yes, everybody but me. 
(Sighing) Well, I’d better go and 
get dressed up. (Trying to smile) 
I don’t want to disgrace my famous 

family. (She goes off left.) 

Auice: Poor Mom. She at 
little discouraged. I guess she’s 
tired. 

FatuerR (Looking worried): Yes, I 
I’m afraid we are inclined to be 
thoughtless about your mother at 
times. After all, she does work 
very hard for all of us. 

CHARLES: Yeah, she sure does. 
old Mom. 


sounds 


Poor 


Farner: Well, now we must get ready 
for the interview. Alice, where does 
your mother keep this ironing board? 

Auice: I'll take it. 
she unplugs tron, sets it on chair and 
folds up ironing board) 

Bossy: What interview? 


(Going to board, 


FaTHeER: A reporter and a_ photo- 
grapher are coming from the Star- 
News to interview me and take my 
picture for the paper. 

CHARLES: Or maybe to take my pic- 
ture. 

Auice (Laughing as she starts left with 
board and iron): Or maybe mine. 
Bossy: Say, did you say Star-News? 

I’ll bet they’re coming to see me. 

Fatuer: Now, Bobby, don’t you start. 

Bossy 
Dad, 


game. 


(Getting excited again): But 
they had reporters at the 
I saw their car. It said 
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Star-News right on the side. Oh 
boy, I’m going to have my picture 
in the paper — how do I look? (He 
puts on his glove and poses winding 
up.) 

CHARLES (Laughing): Say, maybe he’s 
right. 

FATHER: Nonsense. 

Bossy: Why not? Sports news, that’s 
front page stuff. (Winding up) 
Sound, lights, cameras! (He pre- 
tends to throw and holds the pose.) 

Auice (Laughing): Oh, Bobby, don’t 
get so carried away. They’re not 
going to take any movies. (Buzzer 
off) Oh my, here they are. (She 
rushes off left with ironing board.) 

Fatruer (A little nervously): Now, now, 
I’ll take charge of things. 
to door and opens it. CHARLES and 
Bossy upstage. ALICE 
enters left and stands. Jess1e TALBOT 
and Jor stand in doorway. JESSIE 
moves and talks briskly. Joe carries 
a camera with a flash attachment and 
has a battery slung over his shoulder 
on a strap.) 

Jessie (As she steps in followed by 
Jor): We’re from the Star-News. 
FaTHerR (As he closes door): Yes, | 
know, we’ve been expecting you. 
Jessie: I’m Jessie Talbot — just call 
me Jessie. This is Joe . . . Joe, 
take your hat off, you’re in the house. 

Joe: Oh, give me time. 
hat onto chair.) 

Jessre: Don’t mind Joe. His manners 
are terrible but he takes good pic- 
tures. (Jor holds up camera, squints 
through it and points it here and 
there around the room. He does this 
on and off through following lines.) 

Fatuer: Yes, yes, I’m sure he does. 


(He goes 


stand re- 


(He tosses 





Now, now, do come in. (He leads 
them to stage center.) I’m Henry 
Miller. But I suppose you know 
that since you’ve come for an inter- 
view. 

Jessie: Yes, heard a lot about you, 
Mr. Miller — Vice-President Miller. 

FatTHER (All smiles): That’s right, 
that’s right. (He stands straight as 
Joe happens to point camera at him 
but relaxes again as Jo“ lowers camera 
and makes an adjustment to the lens, 
and then points camera to some other 
spot in room. FaTtuHer laughs a little 
nervously.) Thought for a minute 
he was going to take a picture. 

Joe (Adjusting camera again): Don’t 
rush me, Mister. Got to get the 
feel of the room. 

FaTHeR: Yes, yes, of course. 
Talbot — er - 

Jessie: That’s better. 


Miss 
Jessie 


FaTHER: You haven’t met my children. 
(Indicating Cuartes) This is my 
eldest, Charles. 

Jessie (As CHARLES steps forward a 


little): Charles. 
scientific one. 

CuHarLes (All smiles and posing a 
little as Jon seems to point the camera 
toward him): See, Dad, I told you 
the papers would think science was 
important. 

Jessre: I should say so. And it’s not 
every day that we have a home town 
boy win a science scholarship. I 
see you’re speaking before the 
Scientific Society tonight. 

CHARLES (Pulling his paper from coat 
pocket): Yes, I’m reading this paper 

the Future of Fissionable 

Jessie: Yes, yes, interesting. 
(Going toward ALICE who moves near 


Oh yes, he’s the 


very 


ww others) And this pretty girl must 
be Alice. 

Auice (Pleased): Yes, | am. (She 
fluffs out her hair a little as Jon’s 
camera points her way.) 

Jessie: Didn't 
something? 
AuIcE: Yes, that is, I’m getting it to- 

night. For the Welfare Fund Drive. 

Jessie: Of course. Your club collected 
the most in the district and you are 
the president. 

Auice (7'o Faruer): See, Dad, I told 
you it was important. 

Bossy (He steps in direct line of Jon’s 
camera 


you get a medal or 


and assumes his windup 
pose): I’m Bobby. 

Jessie (As others laugh a little): Bobby, 
why yes, Bobby. (She hesitates.) 
Joe (Showing interest for the first time): 
Say, Jessie, he’s the kid that won 
the game at Clinton this afternoon. 

Bossy: Sure, | am. 

Jessie: Of course you are 
you pitched, didn’t you? 

Bossy: I sure did. 
(He winds up, pretends to throw and 
holds the pose. But Jon points the 
camera somewhere else. Bossy is 
disappointed and backs upstage near 
others. 
selves into a row.) 

FaTHER (Smiling): Well, now that 
you’ve met the children we could get 
on with the interview. And Joe, if 
you've got the feel of the room, 
maybe you'd like to take the picture. 
(He straightens up, then notices others 


You 


And was I fast. 


They have maneuvered them- 


all standing ready to have their pic- 

tures taken. Well, maybe you'd 
like to have a group picture. 

Jessie: Later, maybe, but right now 
I’d like to ask about (She 


slopes 





suddenly as she sees Moruenr enter 

left wheeling a teawagon with a per- 

colator of coffee, cups and saucers, 
and a plate of cookies on it. Moruer 

is now wearing a brown dress with a 

large apron over it, and has removed 

scarf from her head. Nore: The dress 

Moruer wears can be any color de- 

sired, but if it is not brown, it must 

be remembered to change the word 

“brown”’ to the proper color whenever 

it occurs in the lines.) Joe, this is it! 
(Jor steps forward quickly, points his 
camera straight at Moruer and the 
light flashes as he snaps picture.) 

Moruer (Stopping in surprise): Oh, 
my goodness! 

Jess1e (Going toward Moruer): This 
is what we’ve been waiting for. 

Moruer (As she pushes teawagon a 
little wpstage left.): Is it really? Well, 
I’m sorry it isn’t more. Just some 
hot coffee and a few cookies. We 
are all so rushed but still we like to 
be hospitable. 

Jesste: My dear lady, I didn’t mean 
the coffee. I meant you. 

Fatuer (Going toward Mornen and 
Jessie): Oh — er — Miss Talbot 
er — Jessie, this is Mrs. Miller. 

Jessie: You don’t need to tell me. 
I knew this was the lady of the 
house the minute she walked in. 

Moruer (Laughing a little): Yes, my 
dear, I suppose you did. (Spreading 
out apron a little) What with my 
apron and all. 
it off. 

Jesse: I should say not. That apron 
is the badge of your profession 
and a great profession it is. You 
should wear that proudly. 
Take another, Joe. There she is, 


I should have taken 


apron 


Jussre: Listen to her. 


the wife, the mother, our modern 
American homemaker! (Jor takes 
another picture.) 

Moruer (Jumps al the flash): My 
goodness, that’s enough. 


Jesstze: Oh no, we'll need more than 


that. It’s a feature story. We'll 
need some pictures of your family, 
too. 

Moruer: Well, of course you will. 
They’re the famous ones. I’m not. 


Jessie: That’s what you think. Wait 


till we get through with you. You'll 
be famous. 

Moruer: But I 
thing. 


I haven’t done any- 


I haven’t done 
anything, the lady says. 

FaTHerR: You— you mean 
come to interview my wife? 

Jusste: Yes, Mr. Miller. All this week 
at the paper we've been hearing first 
one thing and then another about 
you and your family. I knew there 
must be a guiding hand behind it 
all and I said to myself, I want to 
see Mrs. Miller, the mother of that 
family. 

Moruer: But I still don’t understand. 
It’s Henry and the children who 
have done important things. I’m 
just a housewife. 


you've 


Jesste: Just a housewife. Mrs. Miller, 


there is no more important career 
in the world — and the woman who 
makes a successful career of home, 
husband, and children needs more 
skills and talents than are needed 
for any other profession. 
Moruer: But that’s just it. 
have any special talents. 


I don't 


Jessie: Of course you have. Think of 


the fields of work a mother must 





master: child care — that’s a job in 
itself. Interior decorating — (Sweep- 
ing the room with her arm) making a 
house into a home. Cooking — a 
highly skilled and essential profes- 
sion. (Indicating children) And nurs- 
ing — nursing all you children 
through sicknesses of different kinds. 
And counseling you in trouble — and 
giving inspiration. And what about 
economics? (7'o Faruer) Stretch- 
ing the family budget — I’ll wager 
she’s done that a good many times. 
Fatuer: Yes, indeed, how right you 
are. Children, we haven’t half begun 
to appreciate all that your mother 
has done for us. And when I think 
back — (He goes to Moruer and puts 


his arm around her affectionately) 

Well, I’d never have become a vice- 

president without you, Grace. 
Moruer (Smiling): Nonsense, Henry. 


Cuar.es: No, Mom, Dad’s right. I 
guess none of us could have done 
what we have without you. 

Moruer: Now, Charles, you know I 
haven’t a scientific mind. 
nothing about isotopes. 

CHARLES: Maybe not, but you let me 
buy my first chemistry set even 
though Dad said it was dangerous. 
Remember? 

FatHeR (Laughing): And you im- 
mediately created an explosion and 
blew out the bathroom window. 

Cuarues: That’s right. (To Jessie) 
It was an accident, Miss Jessie, and 
Dad was so mad he made me pay 


I know 


for the window and said no more 
experiments. But Mom talked him 
into letting me keep on. Why, 
without Mom, my career in science 
would have ended right then. 


Jessre: There, see both your 
husband and your son owe their 
careers to you. 

Auice: Me too, Mom. I really owe 
that medal I’m getting to you. The 
only reason the kids kept on going 
around calling on people day after 
day was because I told them that 
old motto you taught us all. “Tf 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” 

Moruer: My goodness. That’s just 
an old saying I learned as a child. 

Auice: Well, it worked. 

Bossy (Stepping forward): Say, Mom, 
you know something? You even 
won that ball game this afternoon. 

Moruer: Now, Bobby, whatever non- 
sense have you got up your sleeve? 

Bossy: No, I mean it. (Holding up 
hand with glove on and showing it to 
others) See this glove? (Pointing to 
piece of leather between thumb and 
forefinger) See this piece of leather? 
It was torn loose and Mom sewed 
it up for me just before the game. 

Moruer: But Bobby, that wouldn’t 
win a game. 

Bossy: But it did, Mom, I told you 
I caught a liner and doubled the 
last man at third. That ball was 
coming so fast I just had time to 
reach out and grab it. (He demon- 
strates.) I caught the ball right here. 
(Pointing at piece of leather again) 
If this had still been loose, the ball 
would have gone through. And right 
there was the ball game. 

CHarues and Auice (As others all 
laugh): Yea, Mom. He’s right. 

Jessie (Who has been taking notes of 
everything): My, what a 
story this will make! 


you 


feature 
We’re going 





to run it in the Sunday edition for 
Mother’s Day. 
Moruer: Mother’s Day? 
ness. 
Jessie: And now we'll need another 


My good- 


picture, Mrs. Miller — one with you 
as the center and the family grouped 
around you. 

Moruer (Whisking off apron): Well, 
if there are going to be any more 
pictures, I’d like one without my 
apron look little 
dressed up for a change, like a social 


one where | a 
asset instead of just a housewife. 
And I didn’t quite finish getting 
ready for Henry’s dinner 


just a 


minute. (She takes clip-on gold ear- 

rings and striking long gold necklace 

from pocket of her dress. She slips 
necklace over head and quickly puts 
on earrings. ) 

Auice: Mom, you look super. That 
can’t be your old brown dress. 

Morner: Yes, it This gold 


is, dear. 


jewelry you children gave me for 


my birthday dresses it up. Oh, now, 


just a minute, my lipstick. (She 


JESSIE: 


fishes in pocket, pulls out lipstick, 
and goes to mirror and quickly puts 
on lipstick, then turns and smiles.) 
My daughter says 
really dressed until 
lipstick. (She comes 


woman isn’t 


she has on her 


a 


downstage again 
smiling. ) 

FatuHer (Taking her hand): My dear, 
you look positively beautiful. 

That’s 

amazing 

homemaker. 


wonderful 
modern 
One minute she’s in 
then 


what’s so 


and about our 
with a twist of 
the wrist and in one minute flat, 
she’s turned herself into a glamour 


her apron 


O.K., Joe, we're ready. 
The family 
gathers around MorTuer.) There 
modern American 
the president of Home, 
Incorporated. (Jor’s light flashes.) 
Bossy: Dad, who’s the 
V.I.P.? You’re only a vice-president! 
(They all laugh as FatueR rumples 
Boppy’s hair and the curtain falls.) 


woman. 
(Joe points his camera. 
is 


she our 


mother 


Gee, now 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Moruer’s V.I.P.’s 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: At the beginning of the play, 
Mother wears a plain housedress. A scarf 
is tied around her head, and she has no 
make-up on. She later changes to a brown 
dress, removes the scarf, and wears an 
apron over her dress. Charles first’ enters 
in a bathrobe; he makes a second entrance 
in underwear, shoes and socks, and finally 
appears in a blue suit, white shirt and tie. 
Father has on trousers, a shirt and a dress 
vest at the beginning of the play; he later 
puts on a tie, suspenders, his vest and his 
coat. Alice first enters wearing a robe, 
and later re-enters in a pretty blouse and 
the skirt Mother has pressed. Bobby 
wears a baseball uniform and has a glove 
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on his belt. Jessie Talbot wears a tailored 
suit. Joe and the Man wear ordinary busi- 
ness suits and Joe wears a hat. 

Properties: White shirt; skirt; ironing board; 
iron; scissors; briefcase, paper and pencil 
for Man; needle and thread; typewritten 
speech for Charles; camera with flash at- 
tachment, battery, for Joe; tea wagon hold- 
ing a percolator of coffee, cups and saucers 
and a plate of cookies; earrings, necklace 
and lipstick for Mother. 

Setting: A comfortable living room. At right 
is the front door to outside, at left is a 
door to the rest of the house. At left there 
is a phone on a small table. A mirror is 
above the table. Upstage center is an 
ironing board with a man’s white shirt 
over it. On the board is also an electric 
iron. On a chair nearby is a skirt. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Strong and Silent 


by Earl J. Dias 
(A Western Melodrama) 


Characters 

Pecos Jor, a slim, wiry, rather gar- 
rulous cowhand 

InyuN Pete, a good Indian 

ANNIE, plump and bustling cook at the 
Bar Nothing Ranch 

TRIGGER Sam, foreman 
Nothing 

LypIA SAGEBRUSH, young, 
owner of the Bar Nothing 

Jep WepGEwoop, the strong and silent 
hero 

Marie LaPorte, a loud young woman 
entertainer 


of the Bar 


attractive 


SCENE | 

Time: An afternoon in the days of the 
Wild West. 

Setrine: The bunkhouse of the Bar 
Nothing Ranch. 

At Rise: Pecos Jor is lying on cot at 
left, singing “‘Home on the Range’’ in 
a rather tuneless voice. INJUN PETE 
sits in chair at right of table with his 
arms crossed, staring into space. 

Pecos Joz: Home, home on the range, 
Where the deer and the antelope 

play; 

Where seldom is heard 
A discouraging word, 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 

InJUN Pete: Ugh! That good song 
but voice very bad. 

Pecos Jor: Says you, Injun Pete. 

InsuN Pere: I tell you, Pecos Joe, 
better you think about song but 
don’t sing it. 

Pecos Jor: You’re an insultin’ Injun. 


Where I come from they think I’ve 
got a good voice. 

InJuN Petre: Where you come from. 
must be plenty bad singers. 

Pecos Jor: Look, Injun Pete, I’m a 
rip-snortin’, gun-totin’ bronco buster. 
I’ve got the heart of a bear and the 
fangs of a coyote. And I’ve got a 
voice to charm the birds off the trees. 

InyJuN Pere: Ugh! 

Pecos Jon: And a hearty ugh to you. 
(ANNIE, the cook, enters at upstage 
center.) 

ANNIE: Howdy, Pecos. Howdy, Injun 
Pete. Trigger Sam back yet? 

Pecos Jor: Haven’t seen him. 

ANNIE: Well, as foreman of this here 
Bar Nothing Ranch, he’s got another 
problem to face. 


Pecos Jor: Don’t tell me them ornery 


rustlers have been at it again. 

INJUN Pere: Rustlers, ugh! 

ANNIE: You said it, Injun Pete. They 
got another twenty head of cattle 
last night up in the south pasture. 

Precos Jor: I’d like to get my hands 
on those dirty crooks! I’m the fastest 
man on the draw in Cawcawgawcaw 
County. I’ve the heart of lion and 
the temper of a tiger. I’ve 

ANNIE: Yeah, we know all about that, 
Pecos. But seems as if you’re just 


never around when these things 
happen. Where were you last night, 
anyway? 

Pecos Joz: Down to the town with a 


few of the boys 





ANNIE: At the Last Chance Saloon, 
I'll bet. Bending your elbow and 
listenin’ to that hussy, Marie La- 
Porte, sing her silly head off. - 

Pecos Joe: You haven’t any call to 
run down Marie, Annie. 

ANNIE: I wouldn’t trust her as far as 
I could throw her. She’s a varmint 
if | ever saw one. 

Pecos Joe: You wouldn’t be jealous, 
would you, Annie? 

ANNIE: Jealous? That’s a laugh! 

Pecos Joe: How’s the boss lady takin’ 
the latest news about the rustlers? 

ANNIE: She’s upset, as who wouldn’t 
be? Why, she must have lost nearly 
a hundred head of cattle in the last 
month. She’s a brave girl, is Lydia 
Sagebrush, but she has too much to 
bear on her pretty shoulders. Don’t 
seem right that a mere slip of a 
girl like her should have to run a 
ranch as all-fired big as the Bar 
Nothing. But since her Pa died, 
that’s what she’s had to do. And 
her Ma ain’t help; she’s 
gettin’ more feeble every day. 


much 


Pecos Jor: Wish there was somethin’ 
I could do. 

ANNIE: You might try stayin’ around 
nights and keepin’ your eyes open. 

Prcos Jor: I have the eyes of an eagle. 

ANNIE: And you use ‘em to stare at 
that Marie LaPorte. Well, break- 
fast is near ready at the main house. 

cooked some 

eggs, hot 
apple pie, doughnuts, and steamin’ 
coffee. 

Pecos Joe: Well, it'll be a light snack 
until dinner time. I’ve got the ap- 
petite of a wolf and the teeth of a 


I’ve you 


flapjacks, 


bacon, ham, biscuits, 


panther 


Annie: And the brain of a doodle-bug. 


(TRIGGER SAM SNELL, foreman of the 
Bar Nothing Ranch, enters at center. 
He walks to table, pours a little water 
from pitcher into bowl, and washes 
his face. He dries it on a towel which 
is hanging on a hook near Pecos 
Jor’s cot) 


TRIGGER Sam: It’s hot out there on 


the range. But I wanted to get a 
couple of things done before break- 
fast. 

ANNIE: Them rustlers were here again 
last night. 

TricgGerR Sam: I know. I saw their 
tracks down at the south pasture 
this mornin’. 

ANNIE: Seems to me that if you and 
some of the boys had been down 
there last night, keepin’ watch the 
way you ought to, you might have 
caught the ornery coyotes. 

TRIGGER Sam (Wiping face briskly): I 
can’t be everywhere at once, Annie. 

Pecos Joz: Sam was with me last 
night, anyway. 

ANNIE: I thought so. That Marie La- 
Porte attracts all you lame-brained 
men. 

TRIGGER Sam: It was the first night 
off I’ve taken in a coon’s age. 

ANNIE: Well, it was the wrong night 
as usual. (Lyp1A SAGEBRUSH, owner 
of the Bar Nothing Ranch, 
center, followed by Jep WEDGEWOOD, 
our hero. 


enters al 


He is chewing slowly on a 
wad of gum.) 

Lypra: Oh, there you are, Trigger Sam. 
I’ve been looking for you. You’ve 
heard about the rustlers? 

TRIGGER Sam: I heard. 

Lyp1a: Alas, what are we to do? If 
they come here much more, we won't 





have any cattle left at all. 
Daddy were only alive. 

ANNIE: It was a sad day for us all 
when he passed into the Great Be- 
yond. 

Lyp1a: When he headed for the Last 
Round-up, we little knew how severe 
was our loss. 

InJuN Pete: Big loss. Boss was heap 
fine man. 

Lyp1A: Before I forget, Sam, this is 
Jed Wedgewood. I’ve just hired him, 
because I thought we could use 
another hand. 

Jep (Chewing slowly): Howdy. 

TRIGGER Sam: Another man, eh? (To 
Jep) You had experience as a cow- 
hand? 

Jep: Yep. 

TRIGGER Sam: Can you rope, bust a 
bronco, use brandin’ irons, ride tall 
in the saddle? 

Jep: Yep. 

TRIGGER Sam: Ain’t much for talkin’, 
are you? 

Jup: Nope. 

TRIGGER Sam: How are you on the 
draw? 

Jep: (Whipping gun 
holster): Middlin’. 
Pecos Jor: Say. That looked pretty 
And I’m the gosh- 
lightnin’-fastest, trigger- 


Oh, if 


quickly from 


fast to me. 


dangest, 


fingered galoot in Cawcawgawcaw 
County. 

InsuN Pete: Ugh! 

TRIGGER Sam: He know all about the 


rustlin’ trouble we been havin’, 
Boss? 

Lyp1a: I told him the job might be 
dangerous and that the boys take 
turns at night keeping watch. That 


is — all except last night. I still 


don’t understand that, Trigger Sam. 

TRIGGER Sam: Well, things had been 
quiet for so long, Pecos and me 
thought we could risk a night in 
town. 

ANNIE: You sure calculated wrong. 

TRIGGER Sam: Anyway, we can use 
this fellow, I reckon. (Points to cot 
at right.) You can bed down there. 

Jep: Right. 

Annie: And breakfast is ready. So 
you boys had better come up to the 
house. 

Pecos Joe: We’ll be there. 

ANNIE: I’m not worryin’ about that! 
(She exits at center.) 

Lyp1a (To Jep): I hope you’ll like it 
with us. 

Jep: Likely. 

Lyp1a (Goes to center door): After 
breakfast, Trigger Sam, I want to 
talk to you. 

Triccer Sam: O.K., Boss. (Exit 
Lyp1a. TRIGGER SAM turns to Jeb.) 
You can bring in your gear after 
we eat. Time to put on the feed- 
bag now. You'll like Annie’s 
cookin’, 

Jep (Still chewing): Good. 

TriGGER Sam: Well, let’s get goin’. 
(He exits at center followed by Jen.) 

Pecos Jor: Ready for eats, Injun Pete? 

InJUN Pete: Heap ready. 

Pecos Joe: Then off we go. I’ve got 
the appetite of a mountain lion and 
the capacity of a rogue elephant. 
(He rises from cot, moves toward door, 
and begins to sing tunelessly “Home 
on the Range.’’) 

InguN Pere (With obvious distress): 
Ugh! (They exit as the curtains close.) 





SCENE 2 

Tre: Later the same afternoon. 

Setrine: The bunkhouse. 

At Rise: Jep is seated at left of table, 
whistling softly and cleaning his gun. 
This done, he places it in his holster. 
Then, he takes a piece of paper from 
his pocket, reads it, smiles, and re- 
places it. The center door opens sud- 
denly, and Marte LaPorte enters, 
walking somewhat provocatively. 

Marte: Well, say. Hello, handsome. 
You’re these parts, 
aren’t you. 

Jep: Yep. 

Marie: You certainly make the place 
look brighter. What do they call 
you, handsome? 

Jeb: Jed. 

Marte: Jed, huh. A nice friendly sort 
of name. Anything go with it? 

Jep: Wedgewood. 


new around 


Marie: Jed Wedgewood. 


Well, I’m 
Marie LaPorte. I sing down at the 
Last Chance Saloon. (Jnvitingly) 
Drop down some time, big boy. 

Jep: Thanks. 

Marie: Trigger Sam and Pecos not 
around? 

Jep: Nope. 

Marie: Say, you don’t waste any 

Well, 

tall, 

(Coyly touching 

muscles of iron! 


words, do you, handsome? 
that’s the way I like ’em 
strong, and silent. 

his arm) Mmmm... 

Jep: Yep. 

Marte: I thought I’d drive over today 
to tell the boys we’re having a real 
shindig tonight at the Last Chance. 
Smiley Brown, who owns the joint, 
is celebrating his birthday. And 
let me tell you, handsome, when 
Smiley celebrates, he celebrates with 


wr FI 
never was much of a one for spelling. 

Jeb: “‘C”’, 

Marte: Thanks. You’re a big help. 
I hope you come tonight, too. 
You’re just what the party needs. 
(ANNIE enters at center with mop in 
her hand.) 

Annie: I thought I’d come over and 
clean the place up a bit before supper. 
(Seeing Marre) Oh, it’s you. What 
are you doing here, Marie LaPorte? 

Martie: Hello, Annie, you old war- 
horse, how are you? You don’t 
sound very friendly. 

ANNIE: Why should I be? We had 
rustlers here again last night, while 
the boys were down to the Last 
Chance listening to your dad-blamed 
foolishness. 

Marte: I’ve got a good voice, Annie. 
You ought to hear it. Do you good 
to get away from the Bar Nothing 
for a change. 

ANNIE: The Last Chance Saloon never 
did anybody any good. 

Marte (Laughing): Don’t be funny. 

ANNIE: I’m not being funny. I always 
remember what my old grandma 
used to say, “‘Lips that touch liquor 
shall never touch mine.”’ 

Marie: She sounds like quite an old 
girl. 

ANNIE: She was worth twenty of your 
kind. 

Marie (Angrily): 
Annie. I didn’t 
spoiling for a brawl. 

ANNIE: But you’ll get one if you stay 


a capital ‘‘C’’ — or is it 


Now 


come 


look here, 
over here 


around here much longer. 
Marte: It’s a free country. I’ve got a 
right to come and go as I please. 
ANNIE 


(Advancing menacingly on 





MariE with mop in air): I’ve got a 
mind to land this right on your dyed 
head. (Trigger Sam and Pecos 
JOE enter at center followed by Inyun 
PETE. ) 

TRIGGER Sam: What’s goin’ on here, 
Annie? Leave Marie alone. 

Marte: All a girl does is try to pay a 
friendly little visit, and this old witch 
wants to bang her on the noggin. 

Pecos Jor: Be a lady, Annie. 

ANNIE (Lowering mop): Lady! That’s 
a good one. A lot you know about 
ladies after traipsin’ down to town 
to listen to the likes of this one. 

INJUN Pere: She bad squaw. 

TRIGGER Sam: What’s on your mind, 
Marie? 

Marte: Smiley Brown’s celebratin’ his 
birthday tonight down at the Last 
Chance. He wants you boys to be 
on hand. 

TRIGGER Sam: Now, that’s real nice 
of Smiley. 
galoot. 

Marte: And everything will be on the 
house. 


He’s a friendly sort of 


Pecos Jor: I’ve the thirst of a camel 
and the 

ANNIE: And the courage of a weasel. 

Pecos Joe: Look here, Annie. You 


haven’t any call to say that. 
ANNIE: Suppose them rustlers come 
LypIA SAGEBRUSH 


back tonight? 
enters at center.) 

Lypia: Oh, there you are, Trigger 
Sam. Who’s going to be on watch 
tonight? 

ANNIE: There ain’t nobody goin’ to be 
on watch, Lydia. These coyotes 
will all be down at the Last Chance. 

InyuN Pete: Ugh! 

Lyp1a: At the Last 


Bad medicine! 


Chance! But, 
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Trigger Sam, you know there is 
danger from the rustlers. 
must be here. 

TRIGGER Sam: They’d never come back 
two nights in They never 
have. 

Pecos Jos: Trigger Sam’s right. They 
won’t be pushin’ their luck. 

Marte: You’ve got nothin’ to worry 
about, kid. 

Lyp1a: Oh, what am I todo! If Daddy 
were only alive! 

Jep: I’m here, ma’am. 

Marie: Oh, listen now, handsome. 
(Goes over to him and gives him an 
alluring look) You'll want to be in 
on the fun, too. Trigger Sam’s right. 
Rustlers would never come back two 


Someone 


a row. 


nights in a row. 
Pecos Joe: Marie’s right, Boss. 
TRIGGER SAM: Sure she is. 
Lypia: Then nothing I can say will 
make you listen to the call of duty? 
TRIGGER Sam: I know my duty, Boss, 
but I tell you, there'll be no rustlers 
tonight. 
Lyp1a: Alas, this is a black hour. 
Jep (Chewing thoughtfully): Um here, 
ma’am. 
Marie: You boys have made the right 
And I hope you change 
your mind, handsome. (Coyly) Any 
of you galoots want to walk me down 


decision. 


to my buggy? 
Pecos Jor: A pleasure, Marie. 
To Lypia 
We know 


TRIGGER SAM: Sure thing. 
And don’t worry, Boss. 
what we’re doin’ 

And a \ 

. handsome. 

followed by 


Marir: Then goodbye, all. ery 
special goodbye to you 
(Marie 


Pecos Jor and TRIGGER SAM 


exits center, 


LYDIA 





comes to center of stage, looking de- 
jected.) 

ANNIE: I was goin’ to clean up this 
dump, but cleanin’ is too good for 
the hogs that live here. Let ’em 
live in filth. (She exits. Insun Jor 
seats himself on cot at right, folds 
arms, and stares into space. JED 
joins Lypta at center.) 

Lyp1a: It’s so difficult for a girl to 
control a group of men. I try and 
try to make a go of the ranch, but 
things seem to get worse and worse. 
I don’t know where to turn. 

Jep: I’m here, ma’am. 

Lyp1a (Looking at him as though seeing 
him for the first time): Yes, you are. 
Do you know, Jed, there’s something 
so solid and comfortable about you. 
You seem like the sort of person I 
could trust — almost like Daddy. 

InguN Jor: Boss good man. Too bad 
he go to Happy Hunting Ground. 

Lyp1a: And will you really be on the 
watch tonight? Will you go down 
to the south pasture? 

Jep: Yep. 

Lyp1a: I’m beginning to feel safer al- 
ready. Trigger Sam and Pecos have 
caught sight of the rustlers a couple 
of times 
got away. 

INJUN Petre: Ugh! Rustlers’ horses 
too fast for us. They went thataway. 

Lyp1a: But somehow or other, I feel 
that nobody could get away from 
you. You’re strong and silent, and 
you seem thoroughly capable. 

Jep: Yep. 


but the rustlers always 


Lyp1: If the rustlers steal much more, 
I’ll be ruined. I’ll just have to close 


the ranch and sell it to Smiley 


Brown, who owns the Last Chance. 
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He’s been after me to sell it for a 
long time. 

Jep: Likely. 

Lyp1a: Why do you say “likely’’? 

Jep: Just thinkin’. 

Lyp1a (Taking both his hands in hers): 
I’m placing my faith in you, Jed. 
I feel that can trust you completely. 

Jep: You can. 

Lyp1a: And you'll go to the south 
pasture at sundown? 

Jep: Yep. 

Lypia: Thank you, Jed. Thank you. 
(She reaches on tiptoe, kisses his 
cheek, then goes hurriedly, and rather 
embarrassedly to center door and exits.) 

Jep (Touching the spot where she kissed 
him): Shucks. 

Insun Pete: Nice squaw there. 

Jep: Yep. 

InJuN Pere: Injun Pete watch with 
you tonight. 

Jep: Thanks. 

InsuN Pere: Rustlers! Ugh! Bad 
medicine. (JED sits at left of table, 
begins to whistle softly. He takes out 
his gun, looks down the barrel, re- 
places it in holster, and smiles. Then 
he takes the piece of paper from his 
pocket, looks at it, and smiles very 
broadly as the curtains close.) 

: * ” * 
SCENE 3 

Tre: Late that night. 

SerrinG: The south pasture of the Bar 
Nothing Ranch. 

(Nore: This scene may be played 
before the curtain.) 

Berore Rise: Jep is sitting on ground 
at center. INJUN PETE is seated at 
right. 

InsuN Pere: Nice night. Plenty stars. 

Jep: Sure is. 





InyuN Pere: Plenty quiet, too. 

JeD: Yep. (Jep rises and walks to left 
peering off into the distance. Then 
he returns to center where he remains 
standing.) 

INJUN Petre: Maybe boys right. 
rustlers tonight. 

Jep: Maybe. (Suddenly a slight noise 
1s heard offstage. Jep puts hand to 
holster and goes slowly toward left. 
InjJuN Pere rises and advances 
slowly, too, toward left. Suddenly a 
figure hurls himself at Jen from left. 
The two grapple on the ground. Jep 
emerges as victor, then takes a piece 
of rope and ties his assailant’s hands 
behind his back. INJUN Pere watches 
approvingly. Horses hooves are heard 
offstage.) 

Jep: Sit on him, Injun Pete. 

InJuN Pete (Complying with the re- 
quest): Heap pleasure. 

Jep: I’ll go after the others. (He 
exits hurriedly at left, his gun drawn. 
After a moment, there 18 the sound of 
gunfire offstage.) 

InsuN Pere: Ugh! Rustlers! Bad 
medicine! (He rises and drags as- 
satlant offstage.) 


No 


* *¥ + 


SCENE 4 

Time: About an hour later. 

SetrinG: The bunkhouse. 

At Ruse: Jeb is standing at center with 
Lyp1a beside him. INJUN PETE is 
sitting in his customary pose on cot 
at right. In chair at left of table, 
his hands bound behind him, 18 
TriacerR Sam. Pecos Jor, looking 
completely bewildered, is seated on cot 
at left. ANNIE is standing near 
INJUN PETE. 


Pecos Jor: Say it ain’t true, Trigger 
Sam. 

ANNIE: It’s true all right. He’s a low- 
down, crawlin’, poisonous, no-good, 
snivellin’ snake. 

Pecos Jor: I’ve got the heart of a 
lion and the courage of a jaguar, 
but it’s a real blow to a man when 
he finds that his best friend is a 
dirty rustler. 

Insun Pere: Heap dirty. 
him good. 

Lyp1a: How can I ever thank you 
enough, Jed. To think of all you’ve 
done for us tonight! And almost, 
single-handed — (INJuN PETE 
coughs.) I mean, of course, with 
Injun Pete’s help. And you’ve 
already taken the four others to the 
town jail and delivered them to 


Me sit on 


silent and wonderful 

ANNIE: He sure is! 

InysuN Pere: He ride like wind and 
shoot like Sitting Bull. 

Jep: Shucks, ma’am. 

Lyp1a: And you’re so modest about it. 

Jep (Takes paper from pocket and hands 
it to Lyp1A): Better read this, ma’am. 

Lyp1a (Looking at paper): A United 
States Government seal! Why, Jed! 
(She begins to read aloud.) ‘This is 
to certify that Jed Wedgewood is a 
properly appointed United States 
marshal whose special duty is to 
investigate the increase in cattle 
rustling in Cawcawgawceaw County. 
Mr. Wedgewood, a graduate of 
Harvard University, is to receive the 
full cooperation of all law officials 
wherever his work takes him. Signed 
— James A. Garfield, President of 
the United States.” Oh, Jed. 





Pecos Jor: President Garfield! 
Annie: A Harvard man! 

Jep: So now that know who I 
really am, perhaps I may be allowed 
to assume my real identity. I am 
not normally so laconic as I have 


you 


led you to believe. 


ANNIE: Listen to them big words! 
He’s a Harvard man all right! 

Pecos Jor: He’s got the tongue of a 
nightingale and the industry of a 
beaver. 

Jep: You see, from the first time I set 
foot in this bunkhouse, | 


that something was amiss. 


sensed 
In the 
first place, this trip of Trigger Sam 
to town the other night seemed en- 
tirely unnecessary. After all, why 
should a responsible foreman of a 
that he 

knew there was danger from rustlers? 
TRIGGER Sam (Bitterly): Well, 


ranch leave ranch when 

you 
know now. 

ANNIE: You bet we do, you low-down, 
sneakin’, creepin’ apology for a man! 

Jep: Then, Miss Sagebrush 

Lyp1A: Please call me Lydia, Jed. 

Jep (Smiling): Very weli then, Lydia. 
When Marie LaPorte up 
here and was so insistent that Trigger 
Sam, Pecos, and I should go down 


showed 


to the Last Chance tonight, I really 
began to suspect something. 
Lyp1a: Oh, Jed, you're so brilliant! 
InyuN Pere: Plenty smart fellow! 


Jep: Then when told me that 
Smiley Brown, the proprietor of the 
Last Chance, has wanted to buy the 
Bar Nothing Ranch, I began to see 
the light. It was obvious that Smiley 
was responsible for the rustling, that 
he wanted to frighten you, Lydia, 
into letting him have the ranch. It 


you 
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was obvious, too, that someone here 

was working with him. That some- 

one proved to be Trigger Sam. You 

see, every time Trigger Sam went 

down to the Last Chance, it was the 

signal for Smiley and his men to 

here. They knew nobody 
would be around. Trigger Sam was 
being paid off by Smiley. 

ANNIE: Trigger, you’re a loathsome 
rat! 

TRIGGER Sam: Well, we almost got 
away with it. 

Jep: When Trigger and Smiley knew 
I would be on watch tonight, it was 
Trigger’s job to get rid of me. As 
you know, he failed. 

Annie: And what about that Marie 
LaPorte? Was the hussy in on it, 
too? 

Jep: I don’t know. Perhaps she was, 
and perhaps she wasn’t. 

Pecos Joe: Oh, Marie’s all right. She’s 
a diamond in the rough, that’s all. 

ANNIE: She may be rough, but she 
ain’t no diamond! 

Jep: And that’s the story. 

Lyp1a (Looking at Jep with shining 
eyes): Oh, if Daddy were only alive! 
He’d be proud to know you! As 
proud, Jed, as I am. 

Jep: Thank you Miss Sage 
Lydia. 

Pecos Jor (Rising and coming over to 
Jep): I’d like to shake your hand, 
Jed. I’ve got the bravery of a lion 
myself, and I admire the same 
quality in others. 

ANNIE: Listen to him! 

Jep (Shaking hands): 


Pecos. 


come 


I mean 


Thank you, 

And now I'd like to ask a 
favor of you. 

Pecos Jor: Anything at all, pardner. 





Jep: I’d like you and Injun Pete to 
take Trigger Sam down to the jail 
so that he can join the rest of his pals. 

Pecos Jor: It'll be a pleasure. 

INJUN Pere (Rising and going toward 
TRIGGER Sam): Heap big pleasure. 

TRIGGER Sam: Don’t let that Injun 
get his hands on me! 

Pecos Jor: Don’t worry, Trigger. 
The Injun’s as gentle as a lamb and 
as mild as spring rain. 

TRIGGER Sam: You wouldn’t think so 
if he’d been sittin’ on you for half 
an hour. (Pecos Jor and Insun 
Pere take Triccer Sam by the arms 
and lead him firmly toward center 
door. At door, TRIGGER SAM turns 
for one final glare at Jep.) I ain’t 
likely to be forgettin’ this, Mr. 
United States Marshal. If you and 
me ever meet up again, you’d better 
be ready. 


Jep (Quietly): Vil be ready, Trigger 


Sam. (Triccer Sam, Pecos Jor, 
and INJUN Pere exit.) 

ANNIE (Yawning): I’ll be gettin’ up 
to the house. I ain’t used to these 
late hours. (Coming to Jep) Shake, 
friend. You're one in a million. 

Jep: Thank you, Annie. You’re not 

(ANNIE exils.) 

Lyp1a: Jed, how can I ever thank you? 
You’ve saved my ranch and brought 
security to all of us. 

Jep (Reverting to original character): 
Shucks, ma’am. . 

Lyp1a (Laughing): Oh, Jed — not that 
again! (Seriously) Can you stay on 
with us, Jed? I’ll need a new foreman 
now that Trigger Sam has been re- 
vealed for what he is. I can’t think 
of anyone better for the job than you. 

Jep (Rather sadly): | appreciate the 


so bad yourself. 


offer, Lydia, but the answer is in 
that piece of paper you’ve just read. 
I still have a job to do. There are 
other ranches in the county that 
need my help against rustlers. 

Lypia: You mean you can’t stay? 

Jep: I’m sorry, Lydia. But tomorrow 
at dawn, I'll have to be riding off 
on Old Paint into the sunrise. Duty 
calls from beyond the hills. (De- 
terminedly) And no Harvard man 
would shirk his duty. 

Lyp1a: And you'll never come back? 

Jep (Warmly): I didn’t say that, 
Lydia. Some day — I can’t say just 
when — long about sunset, you’ll 
see a lone rider coming along the 
range. 

Lyp1a: And you'll be the rider? 

Jep: Yep. 

Lyp1a (Rapturously): Oh, Jed. 

Jep: Because my heart will always be 
here. 

Lyp1a: You really mean that, Jed? 

Jep: Yep. 

Lyp1a: And you'll be going tomorrow 
then? 

Jep: But there’s still tonight. There’s 
no law that says we can’t go out 
and look at the stars. 

Lyp1a: That would be lovely. 

Jep (Taking her hand): Then let’s go. 
(They walk hand in hand toward 
center door.) 

Lyp1A: I hope that sunset and the lone 
rider come soon, Jed. 

Jep: They'll come, Lydia. 
come. 


They’!l 
(Loudly and 
determinedly) And a Harvard man 
never breaks his word! (They exit 
center as the curtains close.) 

THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 32 


I promise you. 
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Part Two Middle Grades 





We Want Mother 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Moruer, Alice Marshall 
Dap, Henry Marshall 
CoNNIE MARSHALL 
Bos MARSHALL 
TiME: About 5:30 in the afternoon. 
Serrina: The room of the 
Marshall home. 


living 


AT Ruse: There is no one on the stage, 
but after a moment, the front door is 
heard slamming offstage and CoNNIE 
MARSHALL’ voice calling: “Mother.” 
Then CONNIE rushes in, tossing a 
diminutive hat onto the sofa as she 
enters. 

Connie (Calling): Mother — Mother, 
where are you? (Hearing no answer, 
she goes out left still calling.) Mother! 
Mother! (After another moment, the 
outer door is heard again, and Bos 
MARSHALL comes in, carrying some 
textbooks which he plumps onto the 
first chair he passes, the easy chair.) 

Bos (Calling): Mom!— Oh, Mom! 
(CoNNIE enters again from left.) 

Bos: Hey, Connie, where’s Mom? 

Connie: I don’t know. She’s not in 
the kitchen. 

Bos: Have you tried upstairs? 

Connie: Not yet —I just got here. 
(Bos goes into the reception hall and 
calls upstairs.) 

Bos: Mom! — Oh, Mom, are you up 
there? (He comes downstage again.) 
Jeepers, that’s funny. Where do 


you suppose she is? 


Connie: I. don’t know — maybe she 
went out somewhere. 

Bos: But it’s almost dinner 
She’s always home by now. 

ConnleE: I know it. I can’t imagine 
maybe I’d better call up — (She 
looks toward the phone and sees note 
propped up against it.) Bob — look! 

Bos: It’s a note! (Bos rushes over and 
Connie follows him. He picks up the 
note and holds it so they both can 
see it.) 

Connie (Reading): “Darlings: Sorry 
to run out on you, but your Aunt 
Amy is very ill. I’ve called your 
father’s office and explained every- 
thing. Be careful — take care of 
yourselves. Home as soon as possible. 
In haste, Mother.” . . . (Looking at 
Bos in consternation.) Bob! (They 
are both stunned for a minute, staring 
at each other.) 

Connie: Bob, she’s gone. 

Bos: And — and it may be weeks, 
Connie. Aunt Amy lives in California! 

Connie: I — I can’t believe it. 

Bos: Neither can I. . . Connie, this is 
awful! 

ConnIE: What’ll we do? 

Bos (Looking at the note again): I 
I can’t understand it. You’d think 
she would have waited a little - 
at least till we got home or 

ConnIE (Looking at note, too): She says 
here she called Dad. It must have 
been awfully sudden 


time. 





Bos: But wasn’t there anyone else 
Aunt Amy could get? What are we 
going to do? I’ve invited the fellows 
in for a party tomorrow night 
Mom knew that. 

Connie: You and your party. What 

about me? I have to make a speech 

at school tomorrow morning, and 
that new dress is all wrong. It’s 
got to be fitted and 

Bos: You and your dress. You can 
wear anything. 

Connie: Anything? I’ve got to repre- 
sent my class, I tell you — 

Bos: Oh, keep quiet! I’ve got to think. 
(The outer door slams again.) 

Dap (Calling off): Alice — Alice 

Connie: Here’s Dad. (Dap appears in 
the reception hall. He deposits his hat 
and coat on the hall table, and comes 
on in. He is the typical hard-working 
breadwinner and at the moment doesn’t 
feel at all well.) 

Dap (Calling): Mother, where are you? 
(Then to Bos and Connie) Where's 
your mother? I’ve got a sore throat. 
(He holds his throat and chokes a 
little.) 

Bos (Disconsolately): She’s gone. 

Dap: Gone? What do you mean 


your mother’s never gone. (/olding 


his throat again) This throat of mine 


18 
ConnIE: But knew it, Dad. 


(Taking the sheet of paper from Bos) 


you 


She says right here in a note that 
she called the office and explained 
everything. 
Dap: But I haven’t been to the office 
all afternoon. I had to see a man out 
this 
choking started and I came right 
home 


on the south side, and then 


your mother will know what 


Will she be home soon? 


Where’d you say she was? 


to do. 


Bos: California. 

Dap (Nearly jumping out of his skin): 
What? 

Connie: California. Aunt Amy’s sick. 

Dap: But— but it can’t 
wouldn’t do this without 
see that note! 
to him. He 
reads, and repeats one phrase sorrow- 
fully) “Be careful —take care of 
yourselves.”” (Then excitedly) J 
I'd better call the office — (He sits 
in chair downstage left, picks wp the 
phone and dials a number.) 

Bos: But it’s late, Dad. 

Dap: Yes, yes, I suppose they’ll be 
closed by now. 
See? 


She 
let me 
(CONNIE hands it 
shake 8 his head as he 


be! 


(He gasps a little.) 

See how hoarse I’m getting. 
(He listens another moment and hangs 
up No answer. 

Connie: Well, what’s the difference? 
She’s gone — we know that. 

Dap (Leaning back limply): California 

it'll be days and days 

308: Weeks, you mean, Dad. 

Dap: Yes, weeks . (Clutching his 

throat.) This could develop into 

pneumonia. I might even — (Sztting 

forward with more energy and almost 

shouting.) Couldn’t your Aunt Amy 

be sick without your mother? (Then 

changing) No 

that. 

very wonderful woman and if she 

felt she had to go to Aunt Amy, I 

We shall 
alone. 

But Dad, you 


I’ve got to 


no, we mustn’t say 
Children, your mother is a 


I suppose she had to go. 
have to do our best 
Connie: I suppose. 


don’t realize, have a 


dress fixed by tomorrow morning 





Bos: And I’m throwing a party to- 
morrow night — and 

Dap: Now, now, wait a minute, both 
of you—TI realize you have your 

problems and I’m sorry, but think 

of me. (He chokes a little, holds his 
throat, tips his head far back and 
runs his hand up and down his neck. 

Then solemnly.) You know, I be- 
lieve it’s streptococcus. 

Bos: Gosh, Dad — strepto — what? 

Dap: Streptococcus. Yes, I believe it is. 

Connie: But Dad, that’s awful! What 
can we do? 

Dap: Your would know 
she mixes up kind 
coction. Syrup and herbs and things. 

Connie: Syrup — and herbs - 
things? 

Dap: Certainly, and they’re all there. 
(He points to the door left.) All there 
on the pantry shelves — (Sadly) But 
without your mother, they’re useless. 

Bos: Look, Dad, maybe Connie could 
fix something up for you 

Dap: I — I don’t know. 

Connie: I —I could try. (She moves 
toward the door.) Syrup, herbs and 


mother 
some of con- 


- a-and 


things, did you say, Dad? 

Dap: Yes — yes, it’s very soothing. 
(CONNIE goes out left, looking a little 

Dap sighs, and Bos 
watches him, wondering what he can 
do.) 

Dap: I 
little . 

Bos: Paper? 

Dap: Yes Your 
mother always has it on the table 
there. (Pointing to table near easy 
chair.) 

Bos: Yeah 
on the porch. 


bewildered. 


-I’d better try to relax a 
. . Where’s my paper? 


yes, my newspaper. 


well, it must still be out 
I'll see. (He goes out 


center and you hear the door off. Dap 
rises and walks slowly over to the 
easy chair. He stands looking help- 
lessly at Bos’s books as Bos re-enters 
with the newspaper. ) 

Bos: Here it is, Dad. 

Dap: Thank you, Son. . 
— why are they here? 

Bos: Why, I—I don’t know. I 
guess I always put them there when 
I come in. 

Dap: Then your mother must always 
pick them up and put them some- 
where else... Bob... . 

Bos: O.K., Dad, I'll take them. (Bos 
takes the books from the chair and 
puts them on the table.) 

Dap (Settling down in his chair): Bob, 
while your mother is away, we'll 
have to try to — well — er — that 
hat on the sofa. Wouldn’t you like 
to hang it in the hall? 

Bos: Sure, Dad. (Bos takes Conntn’s 
hat and goes out center, coming back 


. These books 


just as Connté enters left. She holds 
a glass half full of black-looking 
liquid.) 

Connie: Here, Dad, try this. 

Bos: It looks just like the stuff Mom 
makes. 

Dap: So it does. Daughter, I really 
believe you’ve got it. (He takes the 
glass from CoNnnin, who is looking 
pleased now. He takes a large gulp 
while Bos and Connie watch. Then 
immediately, he chokes violently.) 
Here take this (HTe 
holds the glass out towards Bos who 


- here 

grabs it. Dap whips out a handker- 
chief and coughs violently.) 

ConnizE: Dad Dad, 
matter? 

Dap (Still choking): I 


what’s the 


I can’t get 





my breath! (Izsing) Water! Water! 
He stumbles out left.) 
Bors (Peering into the glass): Jeepers, 
Connie, what’d you put in this stuff? 
Well 
then 
a little of everything 
shelf 


CONNIE (Scared just some 


syrup — and Dad said herbs 
so I put a 
off ‘Mom’s 
cinnamon, paprika 

Bos: Oh, for gosh sakes! What do 
you want to do — kill him? 

Connie: Well, I didn’t know. If 


you're so smart, why 


spice allspice, 


Dap (Re-entering with a glass of water 
in one hand and holding his throat 
with the 
fire, I tell you! (He steps and stares 
at ConntgE.) Constance, that was not 
the concoction your mother makes. 

Connie: I — I’m sorry, Dad. 

Dan (Decisively) : 1t does not soothe 
if anything, it aggravates. 

Bos: Well, maybe you'd better lie 
down, Dad. 


other): It’s on fire — on 


Dap: I’m very much worse. (Bos 
takes one arm and Connie the other. 
They lead their father to the sofa, and 
pile pillows behind him so that he half 
sits, half reclines with his head on the 
upstage end of the sofa. CONNIE takes 
the glass from his hand after he gulps 
some more water, and puts it on the 
table. ) 

Connie: There, now, Dad, you just 
rest. Maybe you'll feel better. 

Dap (Sighs): I — I don’t know. (Ex- 
haustedly, CONNIE crosses and sits in 


chair at downstage left.) 


Bos: Dad —er—isn’t there 
thing I can do? 

Dap: No, Son, I’m afraid not, now 
that your mother has gone 


Bor: But Dad, don’t talk as though 


any- 


back. 
all, she’s just gone on a 
a little visit 
Dap: A little visit! California? 
you call that a little visit? 


After 
well 


she’s never coming 


Do 

CONNIE (Gazing off into space. Slowly 
as though thinking): 

Now that Mother is away, 

Our hearts are yearning more each 
day 

As we gaze in distance yonder 

Absence makes the 
fonder. 

Bos: Oh, for gosh sakes, are you going 
to go poetic on us? 
Connie: I feel poetic. 
of us ever realized how wonderful 
Mother wonderful all 

mothers are. 

Bos: All right, but do you have to 
make verses about it? Aren’t things 
bad enough? Look, Connie, 
what can I do about the fellows 
tomorrow night? Maybe you could 
fix something — nothing fancy - 
sandwiches and stuff. 

Connie: Well, I could try, but how 
can you have company with Dad 
sick? 

Bos: Do you s’pose you'll be better 
tomorrow, Dad? 

Dap: Of course I won’t be better. Do 
I look as though I’m getting better? 

ConnizE: I —I just have to make my 
speech tomorrow — and now I won’t 
have anything to wear. Oh, if 
Mother were only here! 

Bos: We sure do depend on her. 

Connie: Why, practically everything 
depends on mothers. Look at all 
the famous mothers in history. Look 
at Lincoln’s mother and Washing- 
ton’s mother 


heart 


grow 


We've none 


is — how 





Bos: You look at ’em 
were home. 


I wish Mom 


Dap: Children, please stop your bicker- 
ing. Connie is right. There have 
been a great many famous mothers. 
I seem to recall one in ancient Roman 
history — her name was Cornelia 

ConnIE: What did she do, Dad? 

Dap: She was called the mother of the 
Gracchi — and she said of her chil- 

who were very thoughtful 

well-behaved 


dren 


and these are my 


... (He looks at them.) Could 
your mother say as much of you? 


jewels 


(There is a moment of silence.) 
Connie: | I guess not. 
Dap (Choking again) : I’m ill — very ill. 
Bogs: Say, Dad, you don’t suppose 

something to eat would help? I 

know I’m getting awfully hungry. 
Dap: I don’t know, Son — it might. 

Your mother always used to give 

me poached eggs on toast at times 

like this. 
Bos: Poached eggs on toast 
does that sound good! 
Connie: It certainly does. 


- oh, boy, 


I’m so 
hungry I could eat almost anything. 

Bos: Well, why don’t 
thing then? 

Connie: Me? 


vou do some- 


Bos: Sure — with Mom away, you’re 
the woman of the house, aren’t you? 


Connie: Well 
Bos: That’s a new story. 


I’m only fourteen. 

When you 
want to go out somewhere, you’re 
practically grown up. 

Connie: Oh, all right then, but 
how do you poach eggs? 

Dap: Oh 
Your mother just heats a little water 
and slips them in. 

Connie: She does what? 


it’s easy. 


why er 


Dap: Just 
strates as though sliding an egg off 
his hand.) 'They’re very good, too. 
Yes, I think that’s just what I need 

-Put a little 
please. 

Connie: All right, I'll try. 
left.) 

Bos: Food 
sounds good to me! 


slips them in. (He demon- 


butter on mine, 


She exits 


boy, it 
(He puts his 
books on the floor and pulls the table 
We won’t need to 
bother going into the dining room, 


boy, oh sure 


toward the sofa.) 


Dad, as long as you're sick. [ll 
just get this table out 
a crash from the kitchen 


(There 18 

and Dap 
jumps.) 

Dap: What was that? 

Bos: I 
going to have scrambled eggs. 

Dap: Well, see if you can’t help your 
sister. 


I don’t know. Maybe we’re 


Bos (Going as far as the door and 
calling): Connie, what happened? 
Connie (Offstage): Oh, I broke a dish, 

that’s all. 
Bos (Turning to father): She broke a 
dish. 
Dap: Oh, dear, all this confusion. It’s 
not helping me any. (le squeezes 
his nose.) 
my 
that’s what it is 
Bos: Sinus? But you 
streptococcus, Dad. 
them both at once? 
Dap: Of course 


them! 


Hmm-m, it’s going up 


into nose, now. Sinus, Son, 
sinus. 
said it was 
Can you have 
you can. I’ve gol 
Streptococcus and sinus in- 
fection and your mother in California! 
Connie (Poking her head in left): Dad, 
when Mother poaches egys, what do 
they look like? 
Dap: Look like? 


smooth 


Oh, thev’re 





and round and white — golden in 
the center. 

Connie: Oh, dear! 
that way. I don’t 
head disappears. 

Bos: I’d better take a look at ’em. 
(He goes off left.) 

Dap (Sighs and shakes his head): 
Alice 

Bos (Re-entering): Gosh, Dad, if you 
ever want to see a mess, you ought 


Well, mine aren’t 


know (Her 


where art thou? 


to see those eggs. 

Dap: What’s the trouble, Son? 

308 (Screwing up his face as he describes 
them): All little yellow and white 
wriggly things swimming around in 
the water. 

Dap: Never mind, Son, you don’t need 
to tell me any more. 

Bos: She’s going to try to fish ’em out 
of the water now, but they won’t be 
fit to eat. 

Dap: Oh, well, I don’t think I could 
eat anything anyway. (//e puts his 
hand to his forehead.) My head’s 
hot. Maybe I’ve got a fever. 

Bos: A fever? Well, we can soon find 
out, Dad —— take your temperature 

Dap: What good would that do? 
I’ve got a fever, I’ve got a fever. 

Bos: Well, I think I'd better get the 

Where Mom 


If 


thermometer. does 
keep it? 
Dap (lesignedly the 


oul 


Upstairs in 


medicine cabinet. Bos runs 
center.) 

CONNIE (Off 

Dap (Calling 


matter? 


little scream): Ou-ch! 

Connie, whatever is the 
Connie (She enters almost in tears and 
holding onto her finger): Oh, Dad, 
those old eggs — I tried to get them 
out and all I did was burn my finger. 
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Dap: Dear me . 
thing for it? 
Connie: No. 


. . Did you do any- 


It doesn’t hurt so much 

but the eggs are ruined. 

Dap: Well, never mind. It seems that 
poaching eggs is like a lot of things 
your mother does. It’s not nearly 


now 


as simple as it looks. 

Bos (Hurrying in): Here it is, Dad. 
(Holding out thermometer.) Let me 
stick it in your mouth. 

Dap: No, no, give it to me — if it’s 
got to be done, I’ll do it myself. (He 
takes the thermometer and resignedly 
jams ut tnto his mouth.) 

Connie: What’s the matter? 

Bos: He’s got a fever. 

Connie (Getting panicky): Well 
well, we'd better call a doctor. 

Dap (Shaking his head violently and 
trying to say ‘‘no’’ without opening his 
mouth): Mmmmmm — mm-mm. 

ConntE: Oh, dear, I don’t know what 
to do. Dad’s so sick and we haven’t 
got any supper 

Bos: Gosh, if Mom were only here! 

Dap (Taking thermometer out): Here, 
Son, look at this thing — I haven’t 
got the heart. (Bos fakes the thermom- 
eter and ut the 
light.) 

Connie: But it hasn’t been in long 
enough, Dad. 

Bos: Not long enough! — It’s 
a hundred and four already! 

Dap: What’s that? A hundred and 

Ohhh. (/Te falls limply back 


on the sofa.) 


examines towards 


* it’s 


four? 


(He puts the 
table 


Bos: Gosh, now what? 


thermometer on the near the 
sofa.) 
Connie: Bob, we've just got to call 


the doctor! (As Dap tries to object.) 





No, Dad, don’t say anything. We’ve 
just got to! (She runs to the phone, 
but before she can reach it, the outer 
door is heard to slam, and Moruer 
the She 


dressed for traveling and carries a 


appears in doorway. is 
small grip which she sets near the 
door as she She is lovable 
cheerful, and very glad to be home. 
CONNIE stops in her tracks, Dav 


swings his legs to the floor and sits 


enters . 


Up, and Bos’s mouth drops open. 


They all stare at her unbelievingly.) 
Moruwer (Chee rfully) : Well, I decided 
not to stay overnight after all. 
Aut ToGerTuEer: Mother! Mom! 
... Alice, Alice, my dear! 
Moruer: What — what’s the matter? 
You all — look so strange. 
Dap: Alice, how did you get here? 
How did you get back so soon? 
Moruer (As she talks, she calmly re- 
moves her hat, goes to CONNIe and 
kisses her, kisses Bow and pats his 
the cheek. 
they still just 
stare as if the YV don't hy lie ve it. at Well, 
I did intend to stay overnight, but 
I 


it’s only a two hour ride on the bus 


shoulder, kisses Dap on 


They don’t respond 


-] was anxious to get home, and 


Bos: Two hour ride? 
CONNIE: Two hours from Cali- 
fornia? 
MorTrHeR 
CONNIE): 
in the world afe you talking about? 
Dap: Wait 
did you go? 


Moruer: Why, to see Aunt Lucy, of 


Stopping still and looking at 
California? Connie, what 


a minute. Alice, where 


course. 

Connie: Aunt Lucy? 
Moruenr: | told you in my note 
Connie: But Aunt Amy! 


you said 
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his 


I did? 


ha nd 


Moruer: Aunt 
Bos (With the 
Look, Mom — right here... 
Connie: It says Aunt Amy — see... 
Moruer (Slaring the For 
goodness sakes! (She starts to laugh. 


Amy? 


note in 


at note): 
Now, can you imagine my doing a 
thing like that? .. . I’d just gotten 
a letter from Amy this morning, 
and then Aunt Lucy 
called long distance, I had to rush 
(She Well, | 
never! (She stops, remembering some- 
But I called the 
Henry, and explained to the girl. 


when your 


so laughs again.) 
office, 
I 


told her I was taking the noon bus 


thing.) 


to Greenville. 
Dap: I was 
didn’t go back 
MorHer (Looking around at them all 
with twinkle): And 
thought I’d to 
all of you? (Rather reproachfully) 


out all afternoon 


a really 


California 


you 
gone 


Even you, Henry? 
Connie: Of course 
awful, Mother. 
what to do 
home sick 
Moruer (Looking at Dap worriedly) 
Henry, are you sick, J I 
thought you looked pale, and here I 
go gadding off to Lucy’s 


we did. It 


We didn’t 


and then 


was 
know 
Dad came 


dear? 


and there 


wasn’t anything the matter with 
her at all — just a little cold 

Dap: A — a cold? 

Moruer: Yes, that’s all it was really, 
She called it 
sinus and streptococcus and oh 
(She the 
thing, she thought she had a fever, 
too. 


but you know Lucey. 


laughs again) funniest 
You know her medicine cabinet 
is near the radiator the same as ours, 


and she never thought to shake the 





thermometer down before she used 
it, and of course it 

Dap: Way up? 

Moruer: Why, yes, the heat from the 
radiator, and when I got there, the 


was way up. 


poor dear was sure she had a tem- 
of 
(Connie and Bos exchange 
Now, chil- 
you really shouldn’t laugh at 
your aunt 
But I mustn’t rattle on about Lucy 
when I should be attending to you, 
Do tell 
you feel the worst? 
Bos (Snickering): Oh, 
what — (As Moruer turns 
Bos, Dap quickly snatches the ther- 
mometer from the table 


perature a hundred and some- 
thing. 
glances and start to giggle.) 
dren, 


Turning to Dap again) 


Henry. me — where is it 
Dad's got just 


toward 


and shoves it 
in his coat pocket. 

Dap: It’s nothing, Alice — nothing. I 
did think I was getting just a little 
cold (Then 
rescue) But you know just having 

I believe I’m better. 

Moruer: Well, there’ll be no believing 


coming to his own 


you home, 

about it I’m going to make you 

some old-fashioned cough medicine. 
Bustling about now) And I expect 
none of you has had a bite to eat. 

Bos: No, w Mom 
I hungry! 


e haven’t and am 


Moruer: You poor dears. Help me 
set the table, children, and I’ll stir 
up something right (She 
starts left but CONNIE puts a hand on 


away. 


her arm and stops her.) 
ConniE: Gee, Mother, I — I 
Moruer: Why, child. 
arm around Connie.) Whatever is 
the matter? You’re almost crying. 
(CONNIE tries to say more, 
Bos: 


tell you how much we’ve missed you. 


(She puts her 


but can’t.) 
Mom, I guess she’s just trying to 


(CONNIE gulps and nods her head.) 


Dav (He comes forward and puts one 


arm around Moruer and one around 
Bos): That’s it, Alice — that’s what 
ve all want to say. We’re so happy 
to have you home. 

Moruer: Why, Henry. (She smiles at 
him and pats his cheek with her free 
hand.) But you’re none of you any 

My, 


person 


happier than I am to be here. 
think 
could get so homesick on a round 
trip to Greenville. (She looks around 
at all of them.) the 
truth is I've grown to depend on all 


my, you’d never a 


But you know, 
of you. (They look at one another in 
SUr prise and she smiles at them again, 
as the curtain falls. 

THE END 
1942 i 


teprinted from the April 
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We Want MoruerR 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female 


Playing Time: 30 minutes 

All characters are dressed in every- 
day clothes. Connie wears a sweater, skirt 
and ankle socks Bob is in slacks and a 
sweater with a school letter on it. 

Prope rlies Small hat, books, newspapers, 
glass of black-looking liquid, handkerchief, 
glass of water, thermometer, grip. 

Setting In the center of the upsta wall is 
an opening through which part of a small 
reception hall is visible. In the left wall is 


Costumes: 


re 
pre 
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the dining room and 
kitchen. At left, downstage from the 
dining room door is a small upholstered 
chair with an end table near its downstage 
arm. On the table is a telephone, and 
propped against the tele held in 
place by a paper wt a large sheet 
of writing paper on whic th is written. 
Upstage from the dining-room door is a 
easy chair with a table near it and 

against the right wall is a sofa. The rest 

of the room is furnished comfortably with 

as much or little as the stage may require. 
Lighting: No special effects 


a door leading to 


phone, 
ight, 1s 


a note 


large 





The Queen of Sew-and-Sew 


by Corinne Morse 


Characters 
THE QUEEN 
ELLEN 
MARTHA 
SUSAN 
JANET 
HERALD 
O_p MAN 
PRINCE EDWARD 
MopELs, any number of girls 
Setrinc: The throne room of the 
Queen’s palace in the land of Sew- 
and-Sew. 


Ladtes-in-W aiting 


At Rise: ELLEN and Susan stand at 
the left of throne, which is at stage 
center. (If desired, the Moves who 
later wear the aprons may be ranged 
in a semicircle toward the back of the 
slage, holding hands, or standing with 
arms akimbo and elbows touching, to 
suggest the stylized formality of a 
fairy tale court.) The QUEEN enters 
from right, wearing an ugly mask and 
holding a hand mirror. She is ac- 

companied by Marrua. All curtsy 

in unison as QUEEN takes her place 

MARTHA joins the other 
LapiES at left of throne. 

QUEEN: Speak up, Lady Ellen. Where, 
pray, is Lady Janet? 

Lapy Eien: 
Majesty. 
QurEEN You do not know! Stuff and 
nonsense! Certainly you know where 
she has gone, and . . . (Preens herself 

before mirror) why she went. 

Lapy Euien: Yes, Your Majesty. She 
has gone forth in search of a seam- 


on throne. 


I do not know, Your 


stress who ca. create a gown to make 
Your Majesty the most beautiful 
woman in all the world. 

Lapy Susan: And she has been search- 
ing now for over three months, Your 
Majesty. For all we know, she must 
be searching still, as far and wide as 
the winds blow over your land. 

Queen: Ah, if I had the gown I dream 
of, I would be the loveliest woman 
in my (Embarrassed 
silence, as the QUEEN holds up mirror 
and pats mask) 

(Dutifully but without 

viction): Yes, Your Majesty. 


kingdom. 


LADIES con- 
(They 
curtsy in unison.) 


QUEEN: Three months! Why hasn’t 


she found anyone yet? Certainly my 
reward 


was generous enough to 

Gold and 
jewels I have offered, and the hand 
of the Prince Edward 
(LapriEes flutter) to the seamstress 
who can make me the most beauti- 
ful woman in all the land. (QueEN 


This 


attract any seamstress! 


charming 


gazes around the stage.) 
shouldn’t be so difficult. 

Lapies (Bowing again, chorus duti- 
fully): No, Your Majesty. (Enter 
HERALD from right.) 

HERALD 
Lady Janet 
seamstress. (Bows again and exits) 

QvuEEN: Ah, soon I| shall be beautiful! 
(General bustle, 


Your 
returned 


(Bowing): Majesty, 


has with a 


with ad libs, such as: 
“The seamstress! Who might she be?” 
Enter Lapy Janet, leading 
Beccar Marp to right of throne. 


élc. 





(;asps of amazement from the court. 
“Ts this the 


A mere beggar,”’ etc 


and ad libs seamstress? 
Rags! 
Lavy Janet (Curtsying): Your Maj- 


you a 
the finest 


esty, I have brought seam- 
stress who claims to be 
in the kingdom. 

QurEN: This child! (Bracar 
falls to her knees Well. 
ean happen, I suppose. 


child. What do you 
sewing for a Queen? 


Map 
miracles 
Stand up, 
know about 
Have 


brought me a gown, or a sample of 


you 


your work? 
BreGcGar Marp (Nervously): | I have 
brought nothing, Your Majesty. | 
cloth, and a—a 
And | 

do your bidding. 
QuEEN (Briskly You shall have 


everything you need. There (Point- 


must have 


a1 Ou 
sewing 


machine must be alone to 


ing downstage far left) is the sewing 


Mar- 


sring thread, some- 


machine. (7'urns to MARTHA 
tha, bring cloth 
one Scissors! 


and pins! Kvery- 


shall do 


LADIES hurry 


body, hurry! The maid 
mv bidding at once! 
to obey her orders. 
(JUEEN 
Begin sewing immediately. 

Matp 


I shall return at sunrise 


With everything in 


place, and turns to 


TUSes8 
leave.) 
BEGGAR twists her hands 
nervously 
tomorrow. See that you have some- 
Kxit 
MopELs file 
BeGccarR Marp shows 


thing which pleases me. 
QUEEN and LADIES. 
out after them 
encreasing signs of fright 


BeGcAR MaAIp 


Runs on tiptoe toward 


exit and listens to make sure QUEEN 


and \LADIES are out of earshot, then 
COVCTS face and Wee ps a dh, oh, W hat 
shall I do? I lied to Lady Janet. | 


lied to the (Jueen I’ve never sewed 


a stitch in my life! I don’t have the 
faintest idea how to use that thing. 
But I do 


want to marry Prince Edward! Last 


Points to seu ing machine 


month, I saw him riding his horse 
the fields — he 
talked to me. How handsome and 
kind he is! When the Queen offered 
his hand in reward, I just had to 
take But what shall I 


do now? (Runs to sewing machine, 


over stopped and 


the chance. 


gives wheel a few tentative turns with 

her hand, then covers her face again) 

It’s no use. Will no one help me? 
Will no one show me how to sew? 
At thal moment, a clap of thunder 
is heard, and a little Op MAN jumps 
in through window at right.) 

Oup MAN 


stage): I 


Capering gleefully around 
vait’ and 


Let me show you how. 


can sew you 


see! (Goes 

to machine, turns wheel) Wip, warp, 

woof, turn wheel turn. Around and 
around you go, to make our Queen 
a beautiful surprise. 

BreGGar Map (Clasping hands) : Please, 
sir, show me how to make something 
to please the Queen. 

O_p Man: What will you give me if 
I do? 

BreaGar Marp: Here, I’ll give you the 
flower from my hair. (Takes it off 
and gives it to him 

Oup Man (Inspecting the flower): Well, 
all right that will do. (He 


it behind his ear in a 


sticks 

businesslike 

manner, then turns to Matp.) Now, 
what shall I make? 

BeGGAR Mar: Let me see... (Thinks 

know 


dozens and dozens of them. 


it over) I make aprons, 
Aprons 
are so pretty. That should please 


the Queen. (The OLtp MAN sits at 





the sewing machine and sews faster 
and faster, throwing the pieces of 
cloth on the floor.) Oh, how pretty! 
(Inspecting the pieces of cloth) I just 
know the Queen will love them. Oh, 
thank you so much! 

O_p Man: Humph! Wait 
(Suddenly, another clap of thunder is 
heard. He drops the cloth and dis- 

The lights 
go off to show passage of time. They 
go on later, as 
QUEEN enters, followed by LAptIEs. 

QUEEN: Well, what do you have to 
show me? 


and see. 


appears out the window. 


again a moment 


Quickly, bring me what 
you have made. 

BecGar Marp (Curtsying): If it please 
Your Majesty, I have made aprons, 
beautiful aprons—all in pretty 

colors. (She claps her hands, and the 

MopELS wearing aprons cross the 

stage, entering from left and right.) 

Who ever 

Queens do 

Throw her into 


QUEEN (Angrily): Aprons! 
heard of such a thing! 
not wear aprons! 
the dungeon! 

Beacar Marp (Falling on her knees): 
Oh please, Your Majesty, please 

give me one more chance. I can 
make you other things, beautiful 
things! 

QUEEN: Very 
another chance. 


Please let me try again! 
well, have 


I will return at this 


you may 


time tomorrow — see that you have 
something of value to show me then! 
(Exit QuEEN and LADIES.) 

Beccar Maw (Waiting carefully till 
QUEEN and LApbIES are out of ear- 
shot): Oh, little man, little man 
please come again to help me. 

O_p Man 
MAN appears through window): Well, 


(Thunder is heard as Op 


what is it now? 
suit Her Majesty? 
No. 


Queens don’t wear aprons. 


Didn’t the aprons 


afraid not. 

I’m to 
make her something more suitable. 
Oh, what shall it be? 

O_p MAN 
his legs and resting chin in hands): 
Ha! I have it! (Scrambles to his feet 
Let’s make her skirts and dresses. 


BreGGAR Matp I’m 


Sits down on floor, crossing 


All women wear skirts and dresses, 

even a Queen. What will you give 
me if I help you this time? 

BeGcGak Marp: Oh dear, oh dear! | 
don’t have anything to give you 
(Be gins to weep) 

O_tp MAN (Jumping up and down): 

I hate 

people who cry. Give me your scarf. 

ll wear it around my neck. 


Stop crying! Stop crying! 


BreGGAaR Marp: You are most welcome 
to it, if you will only help me. (Sh 
takes off scarf and hands it to him. 
He takes it and wraps it around his 
neck.) 

Ou_p Man: Now I can begin. (He sits 
down to sew, again throwing pieces 
of cloth on the floor The 
VMArp him 
peeking al his work from this angle 
and that.) 

Beacar Mar: It 
this time 


BEGGAR 


hovers over anxiously, 


must be all right 
I do 


They 


it just has to be. 
hope the Queen likes these. 
are so beautiful. 

Otp Man: Humph! Wait 


BeGGarR Maip: You make it all lool 
so easy. I cannot tell you how grate 
ful I am. 
is heard. 


and See 


Suddenly a clap of thunder 
The OLD MAN throws down 


his work and disappears through the 


uinlow. The lights go off to indicate 





| he j 
as (JUEEN and LADIES enler.) 
QUEEN: Well, 


show me this time? 


a passage of lume go on again 


what do you have to 


BreGGarR Maip (Curtsying): Look, Your 
Majesty, at these! (She claps her 
hands and MopELS wearing dresses, 
skirts and blouses, cross stage from 
right and left as before.) 

(JUEEN In a 


the dungeon! 


rage): Throw her into 
Throw her in, I say! 
These clothes are not for a Queen! 
Into the dungeon with her! 
MaAtIp 

Please, please, 


Majesty — just 
I promise to 


BEGGAR Falling to her knees): 


| beg of you, Your 
chance! 


one 


more 


make you the most 


heautiful gown in the entire world, 
if you’ll give me just 


one more 


chance! 


QUEEN: 


chance! 


One more chance! One more 
That’s all you ever ask. 
Well, take one more but I 


will have vou beheaded if you do not 


then 


have something wonderful to show 
me when I come again 

Beccar Marp: Thant 
Majesty. You are 

Queen: Herald, bring more material 
the (The 


HeRALD carrying the 


you, Your 


SO kind 


the 
left, 

” gown, now folded up 

to resemble material. He puts it down 


finest 1 palace! 
enter 
QUEEN’S “magi 
on sewing machine table. QUBEN turns 
to BecGar Marp And I want to 
Or else — off with your 

QUEEN, L 


see results! 

The 
HERALD exit. 

BeGGaR Marip (Clapping her hands to 
her head): Beheaded! Oh, little man, 
where are you? 


head! ADIES and 


Please, come help 


(With 


me again before it’s too late. 


a clap of thunder, the Oud MAN 
appe ars.) , 

Oup Man: Now what’s the matter? 
Why are you calling me again? 

Beccar Marp (Begins to sob): I 
must make the Queen something 
wonderful, or — or lose my head. 

Oup MAN: Stop crying! Stop it, I say. 
Can’t you see you set my nerves on 
edge? But I can save you. 

BeGcGcar Map: Oh, sir, how can I ever 
thank you? 

Otp Man: I'll make you something 
wonderful — a magical gown. Who- 

ever puts it on will become the most 

But 


promise me something 


beautiful woman in the world. 
you must 
first. 
BecGar Marp: Oh, anything, any- 
thing! 
Oty Man (Taking her arm): You must 
promise me your hand in marriage. 
BeGGar Marp (Drawing back, startled) : 
Oh, please, please -- ask me any- 
thing but that. I cannot marry you. 
Otp Man (Folding his arms with de- 
termination): Those are my terms. 
Marry me, or I won’t sew a stitch. 
MaIp 
tractedly): Oh, what shall I do now? 


BEGGAR (Walking about dis- 
It was only because I loved Prince 
Edward that I came here in the 
first place. (Turns to OLD Man, 
pleading) Can’t you see — I love the 
Prince with all my heart. But if I 
don’t have the gown, I lose my head 

and then where will I be? 

Otp Man: You have no choice. 
must marry me. 

BeaGcar Marp: Oh, I can’t, I can’t. 

Outp Man: Then I must leave you. 
(He turns to go out the window, but 
the BEGGAR Marp grasps his coat tail.) 


You 





BEGGAR Main: No, come back. Please. 
You mustn’t go now. I — I promise 
to marry you, if the Queen accepts 
the gown you make. 

Outp Man: That’s more like it! 
(Whistles with glee, sits at the machine 

Wip, warp, 

Around and 
around you go to make our Queen 
happy and gay. 

BEGGAR Maip (Covering her face, at 
other side of stage): Oh, I don’t care 


and begins to work. 


woof, turn wheel turn. 


how it turns out, if I can’t marry 
Prince Edward. Oh, why didn’t I 


stay home? (At the sound of thunder, 
the OLD MAN puts garment down and 
runs to window.) 
O_p Man (Just before disappearing): 
Remember your promise! (He leaves) 
Breacar Maip (Fearfully approaches 


it up, examines itt. 
Speaking to herself): It really is 
beautiful. Perhaps the Queen will 
be pleased, after all. But, oh dear, 
what shall I do? I can’t marry that 
horrid little old man! But — but I 
promised ... and my word is my 
bond. (She sits at table, begins to 
cry and soon falls asleep. Lights go 
off to show passage of time. QUEEN 
and LApIEs enter as before, as lights 


gown, picks 


go up.) 

QuEEN: Where is that child? Look, 
she is sleeping! Awaken her at once! 
(LADY ELLEN shakes BEGGAR Malp. 

BrGGAR Marp: Oh, please forgive me, 
Your Majesty, but I was so tired. 
I have been laboring all night to sew 
you this gown. (She holds up gown.) 
It will make you beautiful and happy 
all the rest of your life. 

QuEeEN: Humph, it doesn’t look like 


much to me. But I will try it on. 


45 


(QUEEN lakes gown and steps out- 

Soft 
music 1s heard. QUEEN enters dancing, 
without her mask.) 

QuEEN: Oh, I am so beautiful 
so happy! 

Lapres (Jn unison): Oh, Your Majesty, 
you are beautiful! 

BeGcGar Map (Weeping at the sewing 
machine): The Queen is happy, but 


side right door with Susan.: 


and 


there’s only misery for me... I 
must keep my promise. (PRINCE 
Prince 
(Sobs 


EDWARD enters from right.) 
Edward! = Oh — oh 
again) 
Prince Epwarp: Why do you weep, 
(Walks to her, takes her 
She rises and stands by his 


dear! 


my dear? 

hand. 

side.) What is troubling you? 

BEGGAR Maip: I have done something 
terrible. I have lied — and I have 
made a dreadful promise. 

Prince Epwarp: Come, my dear, dry 
your eyes. See what I have for you. 
(Takes flower and scarf from his 
pocket) Here is the flower and here 
is the scarf you gave to a little old 
man. 
him I will keep for myself. 

BeGGaR Maip (Fingering flower and 


Sut 


But the promise you gave 


scarf in wonder . where did 
you get these? 

Prince Epwarp: | was the little old 

Years ago, | 

a spell that made me become a little 

old the 


down. 


man. was put under 


man as soon as sun went 


The spell was to be broken 


the day that my mother, the Queen, 
became beautiful and happy. 
BEGGAR Marp: I cannot believe it! 


Prince Epwakrp: [| loved you the 


minute I saw you. How happy | 


learned vou had come 


when | 


Was 
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to the palace! It was I who did your 
sewing, for I had learned some 
magic of my own. 
BecGar Marip: And so the spell is 
broken, the Queen is beautiful 
Prince Epwarpb: And now you must 


keep your promise. You must be- 


come my lovely bride, and we shall 
live happily together forever and a 
day. (He puts his arm around the 
BeGGar Mar and they join the 
QUEEN and her Lapies in a dance 


as the curtains close. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
THe QUEEN OF Sew-ANb-SEw 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female; as many female 
extras as desired. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes 

Costumes: The Queen wears Halloween mask, 
crown, and gown which is regal but dull 
and ugly. The Ladies-in-Waiting wear long 
gowns also, simpler than the Queen’s. The 
beggar maid wears ragged clothing, a scarf 
iround her neck, and a flower in her hair. 
The Models who are to wear the aprons 
should, if possible, wear similar clothing 
underneath: dark skirts and blouses or 
middies. The “props dresses, skirts and 
blouses which the Models parade should 
ideally be those produced in sewing class 
this semester. The little old man wears 
a brownie costume, patched with bright 
colors. The Prince wears 4 coronet and 
clothing suitable to his station. 

Properties; Hand mirror, pieces of bright 
cloth, pins, thread, scissors, gown for 
Queen, (at first folded up to resemble ma- 
terial), cymbals for thunder, and recording 
for Queen’s dance. 

Setting: The throne room of the Queen's 
palace There are two large windows at 
back hung with heas draperies the little 
Old Man enters through window at right, 
if possible The throne stands near stage 
center Downstage at far left is a table 
with portable sewing machine on it, and s 
chair. There are exits at right and left 

Lig! Ling The lights should go off, if possible 
after each disappearance of the little old 
man, to indicate passage of time They go 
on again when (Jueen enters 





When the Cat’s Away 


hy Ethel McFarlan 


Characters 
Muss SARA, museum attendant 
Mrs. O’CONNOR, owner of museum 
BLACKBEARD 
QUEEN OF IkARTS 
MERLIN 
Boys 
(iIRLS 
SETTING: A small waxriworlks musewm. 
Ar Rise: Miss Sara sleeps in an east 
chair with a cat in her lap. The war- 
works figures, BLACKBEARD, the 
(JUEEN Hearts, 


pose rigid as statues 


OF and MERLIN, 
on a low plat- 
form. Slowly BuackBrEARrD and the 
(1 EEN and lo life 


BLACKBEARD flere 


re lax COM « 


a few “‘muscles.”’ 


polishes the lens of has te lescope, and 
to lool VItss 


seated him, 


raises if at SARA 


(JUEEN, 
forward. 


heside leans 

Quren: Is she asleep 

BLACKBEARD: Sound asleep 

QI EEN: Keep an eye on her, Captain 
She mustn’t catch 

Don't 


removy ed 


d 


spectacles 


BLACKBEARD: worry. The ol 


virl has het 
Without them she sees nothing but a 
smudge 

QUEEN: Playing tricks on Miss Sara is 
fun. I am bezinning to enjov mv- 

self here. When they first put me in 

this museum, 


Without 


should die of loneliness 


horrible 


think | 


ite wi 


HS 


you, Captain, | 


BLACKBEARD: Fancy, you, a lady of 


refinement, enjoying the company of 


an old ruffian like me! I have 


$7 


slaughtered them by the thousands, 

ma’am 

Ac- 
tually I believe you have a heart of 
gold. 

BLACKBEARD: Rot! 

QuBEEN: Anyway, you don’t scare me 


QUEEN: So you have often said. 


half as much as the other one. 
BLACKBEARD: You mean old McGinty 

beside vou? 
QUEEN: Yes, 


hame. 


but that’s not his real 


It will do until we find 
out who he is 


BLACKBEARD 


QurEN: I understand he is some kind 
of magician. [f he would only speak! 


He 


there 


makes me nervous standing 


day after dav, glum as a 


pudding 
BLACKBEARD: Miss Sara over there is 
the one [| would like to talk to 
QUEEN: Oh, von mustn’t do that. It 
isn’t safe 


\ ho 


“Live dangerously” has always been 


BLACKBEARD Vants to be sate? 


my motto 
QcKeEN: In that case, you should start 


()’Connot 


No 


a conversation with Mrs 
Pretending fright 
Zooks vhat 


BLACKBEARD 
Q’Conne 


' 
hot 1 


' 
Vomal 


QtUbEN: Fortunately, she too busy 


Is 
in the front room running that snack 


bar to pay much attention to u 


Captain, what is a snack bar? 


SLACKBEARD: Sorry, ma’am, | don’t 


know. As an old seafarer, I can te! 


you all about sand bars and 





(Heavy footsteps are heard from off- 
stage.) Get into 
(The QUEEN returns to 


former position; 


Here she comes! 

position! 

SLACKBEARD 48- 

sumes an awkward pose with tele- 
scope in wrong hand.) 

QUEEN (Out of the corner of her mouth): 
Captain! Look at yourself! 

BLACKBEARD: Eh? What’s wrong? 

QuEEN: You’re backwards! 

BLACKBEARD: Zooks! 
position ) 

Mrs. O’Connor (Enters right; glares 
at Miss Sara with her hands on hips): 
Miss Sara! Where do you think you 
are? 

Miss Sara (Awakening): What? 
Mrs. O’Connor! 

Mrs. O’Connor: Again I find you 
asleep. This won’t do. You have a 
job here. 


(Takes correct 


Oh, 


Miss Sara (Rises, places cat on chair 
and spectacles on her nose): I do 
my job, Mrs. O’Connor. I collect 
the entrance fees and tell the stories. 

Mrs. O’Connor: How many customers 
do you miss while you’re dozing in 
that chair? You don’t really know, 
do you? 

Miss Sara: Oh, I always hear the bell, 
Mrs. O’Connor. 

Mrs. O’Connor: I doubt it. You will 
have to put more snap and fire into 
your performance. And, above all, 
leave that filthy animal at home. 
Must I tell you again and again to 
get rid of that cat? 

Miss Sara: Oh, I couldn’t do that. 
Sometimes I think he is the only 
friend I have. (Becoming indignant) 
Furthermore, Lazybones is not 
“filthy.”” He washes all over three 
times every day. 


Mrs. O’Connor: No? Look at that 
messy feeding bow] on the table. 
(Moving towards platform and vigor- 
ously brushing QUEEN’s skirt) Cat 
hairs on the queen’s skirt again! 
This is a waxworks museum, Miss 
Sara, not a home for stray cats. 

Miss Sara: I have already explained 
to you, Mrs. O’Connor, that my 
landlady won’t have him when I am 
not there. She hates cats. 

Mrs. O’Connor: Well, so do I. 
(Snatches cat under one arm and goes 
to door) 

Miss Sara (Alarmed): Mrs. O’Connor, 
where are you going with my cat? 

Mrs. O’Connor: To the cellar to lock 
him up. 

Miss Sara: He will be so unhappy! 

Mrs. O’Connor: That makes two of 
us. When you leave here today, 
take him with you and don’t bring 
him back. (Bell rings offstage in- 
dicating opening of outside door) 
There, you have a visitor! Now on 
the job! (Looks out door into the 
corridor) Just some children. Re- 
member, Miss Sara, full price for 
children. No half rates. (Goes out) 

Miss Sara (To children standing at 
door): Come in. Come in. Pay the 
fee. Twenty-five cents and not a 
penny less. (Children move down- 
stage fumbling in their clothing for 
small coins.) Well, have you got it? 
(Children hold out hands to show Miss 

Is that all? (She 

shuffles to door and peeks out to satisfy 

herself that Mrs. O’CONNoR has gone. 

She returns to children.) Ill take 

these two nickels and this dime. 

Can’t get blood out 


SARA the money.) 


of a stone. 


(Drops coins in can and picks up 





flashlight which she uses as a pointer 

to lecture on figures.) Now, dears, 

come with me and I'll tell you all 

First, 

Do you know 

That’s Blackbeard, the 
pirate. Oh, he was a rascal! 

Isr Boy: I know! I read about him. 
He used to board the ships, massacre 
the crew, and steal the gold. 

Miss Sara: And bury it in some secret, 
lonely place. That happened about 
two hundred years ago. 


about these lovely people. 
look at this villain. 
who he is? 


People say 
Blackbeard’s gold is still there. 

Ist Giri: Did anybody ever find it? 

Miss Sara: Never. Though they have 
dug holes in all the islands from 
Pennsylvania to Georgia. 

2np Boy: What’s he made of? 

Miss Sara: Wax. 
wax. 


All my people are 

Beautifully done, too. Look 
closely at that face, dears. 

2nD GIRL: He’s smiling. 

Miss Sara: That’s not a smile you see. 
It’s a wicked smirk. 

3RD Giri (Pointing at QuEEN): Who 
is she? A queen? 

Miss Sara: The Queen of Hearts. 
Isn’t she lovely? 

4ru Girv: Is she the one who made 
the tarts? 

Miss Sara: Indeed she is. There she 

her silken 
looking as if she couldn’t tell one 
mixing bow] from another! 

3rD Boy: Isn’t she afraid of Black- 
beard? 

Miss Sara: Oh, my goodness, no! 
Nobody the 
Everyone loves her. She is Lazy- 


sits in beautiful robe, 


would harm queen. 
bones’ favorite. 

4tH Boy: Who is Lazybones? 

Miss Sara: The cat. He likes to sleep 


at her feet. (Boy moves QuEEN’S 
Oh, he’s not there 
(In tone of distress) Oh, dear. 
tell the 
great magician. Here he stands with 
his hand on the book of enchant- 
ments. 


robe to look for cat.) 
now. 
me about 


Come, let you 


A long, long time ago, he 

lived at the court of the King of 

Britain. They say he was “death”’ 

to the king’s enemies. By means of 

his powerful spells, he could change 

them to fish, or griffins, or any form 

he chose. He knew all the secrets 
of magic. 

Isr Boy: Could he pull birds and 
flower pots out of his sleeve? 

Miss Sara: No doubt he could, but 
I am sure he was too busy to bother 
with such trifles. Have you never 

heard of the sword in the stone? 

Ist Grru: Tell us. 

Miss Sara: Once, long ago, the ruler 
of Britain died, 
fretted because they had no king. 
There were lots of fine young men, 


and the people 


knights in armor, but no one could 
decide which one would make the 
best king. 

2nD Boy: Why didn’t they vote? 

Miss Sara: This all happened before 
the time of voting. Sometimes the 
candidates fought it out in combat. 
The last man left alive pro- 
claimed king. Now that was bad, 
all that killing. So the great magi- 
cian devised a clever trick to dis- 
cover the best knight for the job of 
king. 

3rD Boy: What did he do? 

Miss SARA: Nobody saw him do a 


was 


thing, my dear. But everyone knew 
it was his idea when suddenly, one 


day, there appeared in the church- 





yard of Britain’s capital, a huge 
block of Thrust the 
stone was a gleaming sword. On 
its blade it 
“Whoever shall pull this sword from 


stone into 


bore this inscription 


the stone shall be the rightful ruler 
Wasn’t that 


of Britain.” a magni- 
ficent trick? 

imi Boy 

Miss Sara: Yes, a voung man named 
Arthur 
that 


him. 


Did anyone pull it out? 


He later became so famous 


someone wrote a book about 
ZND GIRL (With sudden 
Arthur of the 
That’s the one 


What is the 


recognition 


King Round Table! 

Miss SARA 

3rp GIRL magician’s 
name? 

Miss Sara: He had a splendid name 
It’s oh, dear, I can ne 

vhat it is. My old head is 


ever re- 
member 
these davs 
Chal- 
pours mili 
Here 


Ne are he x 


not working verv. we 
hat’s all 
Miss Sara 


into bowl 


Run along now 
dren go out 
from bottl Kitty 
aimlessly 
room as she talks to herself 
Where is that raseal 
Wouldn’t you think he 


for his dinner? 


Kitty, Kitty 


i 


ahoul 


vould come 
Lazybones where 
~~ ’ ) v4 aoe 
are you Sis on edqe ol platform 
Don’t 
In the cellar 


Oh, 


BLACKBEARD remember. 
Miss Sara? 
Miss 


wonder if Mrs 


Vou 
SAKA dear, so he ts | 
(’Connor would let 
a bow! of milk? 

Not that vixen! 

No, I guess she 
Wish | hadn’t remembered that she 
locked him up. Now 
Don’t 
Miss Sara 


me take him 
BLACKBEARD 
\liss SARA wouldn’t 
Ill worry 


BLACKBEARD you fret about 


Luzvbones, He’s a tough 


old bird I mean cat. 


hiding? 


Muss Sara: But I miss him! Gracious, 
Here I sit talking 
am 


this will never do. 
to myself. People will say I 
Crazy. 


Mrs. 
angrily 


(’CONNOR (Offstage, 

Miss 
with the cat 
\[iss SarA rises.) Where do you 
think I this the 


counter attacking my bird. See that 


calling 
Miss 


under her arm. 


Sara! Sara! 


[enters 

found one? On 

clawful of feathers he snagged! How 

did he get out of the cellar I’d like 

to know? Now hear this, Miss Sara: 

This cat must go, and I mean GO 

I am ealling the City Animal Refuge 
immediately. 

\Iiss No, you can’t do that! 
Not my Lazybones! 

\I ns 
When that truck comes, off he goes 


SARA: 


()’Connor: | know my rights 
(She goes oul 


Wait, Mrs 


' 
(C106 8s oul 


lorevel 
\I ss 


please! 


SARA: ()’Connor, 

BLACKBEARD: That woman makes my 
blood boil! Straining like a 
fortionist) If 1 could break loose, I’d 
run her through 

QurEN: What an injustice! If she had 
allowed the cat 


CON- 


to stav with us, it 

would never have happened 

What 
Can’t vou think of something? 

QUEEN: We 


Only the great 


BLACKBEARD shall we do? 


are helpless, Captain 


magiclah Cah save 
Lazybones now 

BLACKBEARD (7’0 MERLIN): Give, you 
mummy! 

QuKEN: | believe he would talk if we 
could remember his name. Everyone 

likes to be called by his proper name 

Harry, 


BLACKBEARD: Is it Robin, 


Per cy? 


QUEEN: No, no! It’s on the tip of my 





tongue. I think it begins with an M. 
BLACKBEARD: Michelmouse? 
QvuEEN: Hush! 
Merlin! 
the QUEEN 
\IERLIN comes to life 


It’s 
and 


I feel it coming. 
(As BLACKBEARD 
watch in astonishment, 
with a loud 
creaking of joints.) 

Merun: Thank you, my friends. | 
thought you would never break that 
spell. 

BLACKBEARD: Glad to make your ac- 

We have a 


Sorry to rush you. Can 


quaintance, old boy 
crisis here 
you rescue a cat? 

Meru: You are speaking of Lazy- 
bones, naturally 

Quben: The truck will be here at any 
minute to carry him off. Then we 
shall never, never see him again 

Meru: No need to explain, ma’am 
I can see beyond these four walls 


(.Modestly 
Just my miraculous vision. 


as if they did not exist. 


sSLACKBEARD: Like this thing they call 

television, eh? 
QuBeN (Anzriously): What is happen 
ing, Merlin? Tell us 


\Ierutn: In the street is an odd vehicle 


Its rear doors are flung wide open. 
this 


\ man is placing a cage in 


vehicle, and in the cage, I see 
the cat. Now the 
with a bang 


()’Connor, 


man closes the 


The 


there looking 


doors woman, 
stands 
pleased. Miss Sara is weeping 
() BEN: Poot Miss Sara 
BLACKBEARD: Call on 


Merlin Sw 
for the cat 


vou! 
itch 


Slam her 


magic 
()’Connor 
that 
Then send her off bouncing 
like a 
empty barrel How 
and beat her fists 


powers, 
Into 
truck 
cork mn an 


around inside 


she would vell 


against the doors! 


Can’t that, Merlin? It 
should be easy. 


MERLIN: 


vou do 


but 
crude. [ have a better plan. (Turn- 


Easy, Captain, very 
ing pages of book) First I must search 
the book for the words of enchant- 
ment. (Muttering uncertainly as he 


reads) I have never rescued a cat. 
My specialty was kings. 

BLACKBEARD: Brace yourself, ma’am 
There is going to be a big boom 

Meerut: That is a ridiculous idea, Cap- 
tain. Skillful magic is performed 
Neve I broken the 
rule of absolute silence 

QuEEN: Please, Merlin, hurry! 


Meruin: | am 


quietly have 


ready From. this 


moment on, no moving, no talking. 
(Like an orchestra leader poised for 
the downbeat, MrRLIN raises his arms 
Stage lights dim. Offstage noises are 
heard, beginning low and becoming a 
crescendo of shrill whistle s and hangq- 
Voises slop aby uplly 
Zooks, Merlin! You 
(Stage 18 filled with 
flashing lights and sound of squeaks. 
Mrs. 


culement 


ing pans 
SLACKBEARD: 


need practice 


(CONNOR (Enters in stale 

followed hy \Tiss 
What gi 

MICE! 


Grabs 


Ol ex 
SARA 
here? 
Hundreds of 
heats at 


(;00d grief! es On 
(Screams 
them! hroom and 
against the floor in a wide semi-circle 
Miss Sara looks on indifferently 
Don't 
thing If we don't keep them out 
of the snack they || 
apart sandwich by sandwich 
Miss Sara (With dignity 


out to you, Mrs. O'Connor, that we 


just stand there Do some 


bar, take if 


I must pout 


never had mice while Lazybones wa 


here See? Even at the mention of 


his name, they begin to run. for 





cover. (Flashing lights and squeaks broom and rushes out. Miss SARA 
slop. Stage lights brighten. follows eagerly. 


Mars. O'Connor (Leaning on broon BLACKBEARD: Congratulations, old 
, ‘ ; , a = 
handle, panting): The cat! Get him boy. What a show! Md 
back! Phone the Animal Refuge (urEN: I am so happy for Miss Sara. 
Let me thank you from the bottom 


\ SS SA tA: @é Ou \ 7] . 
[i , LRA: . ou mean you vill let of all my hearts. 
him stay with me always? 


Meruin: It was a pleasure, ma’am. 
Mrs. O’Connor: Of course. Good Waxwork characters assume their 
heavens, why are you so poky? rigid postures as the curtain falls.) 


Must I do everything? Drops THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


WHEN THE Cat’s AWay 


(‘haracters: 6 male; 7 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


('ostumes: Pirate Costume for Blackbeard, in- 
cluding a heavy, black beard For the 
queen, an ankle-length dress with long, full 
sleeves; a sleeveless, belted tunic, appliqued 
with hearts: and a crown. For Merlin, a 
dark costume resembling a monk’s robe, 
ind a large silver chain (links can be made 
of silver paper) draped over shoulders and 
extending low in front, ending with a pend- 
unt Iivervday attire for other characters. 

‘To perues Spectacles, telescope, cat (real or 
toy bowl, milk bottle, doorbell, coins, 
flashlight, slotted can, broom, large book. 
setting: A one-room waxworks. Upstage, left 
of center, placed diagonally, is a low plat- 
form for the waxworks. Downstage right 
is a shabby, upholstered chair. Upstage 
right is the door to the corridor. Against 
the back wall, right, is a plain, classroom 
table. Beside it, leaning against the wall, 
isa broom. Downstage, to left of platform, 
is an easel holding a sign which reads: 
Q’Connor’s Waxworks. On the platform 
stand an armchair for the queen, and a 
small table to support Merlin’s book of 
spells. 

Lighting: Lights dim and brighten as indi- 
cated in the text. To produce flashing 
lights, use flashlights from wings aimed on 
backdrop, or blinking stage lights. 

Sounds; A noisemaker shouldi be used when 
Merlin comes to life.”’ The hoises for 
Merlin’s spell may be produced offstage 
by whistles and pans. Squeaks can be 
made by children offstage. 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





Time for Mom 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
KEVIN 
PHYLLIS 
CARTER 
DEBBIE 
KAY 
OruERS, boys and girls 
JANIE 
MoruER 
FATHER 
SCENE | 
Time: Early May. 
SETTING: A street. 
At Ruse: Boys 
JANIE) come in singing. 


and GIRLS (except 
Boys may 
have marbles; girls, roller skates and 
jumping ropes. They sing to the tune 
of “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean” 
while playing with their marbles, etc. 
Boys and Girus: Oh, May is a wonder- 
ful season, 
Oh, May is as gay as a rhyme, 
There’s more than one jolly good 
reason 
Why May is a jolly good time. 
May (They 
jump rope, ele. 


brings spring things 

And school soon is over and through, 
and through, 

May brings spring things 

And May brings us Mother’s Day, 
too. 

KEvIN (Stopping his play): Mother’s 
Day! And I can’t think of anything 
different to give my Mom. I’ve 
worn out my brains. 


Puytuis: Which brains do you mean, 
Kevin? (She giggles) 

Kevin: Well, you can laugh if you 
want to. But | think of a 
single good present to get with 


can’t 


thirty-seven cents. 
Puyuuis: Oh, that’s. different. 
about 


What 
Janie? Has she thought of 
anything? 
KEVIN: No. 
boat, and it’s about to sink 


We’re both in the same 
But 
Janie is six cents better off than I 
am. She’s got forty-three. Last year 
we went together and bought Mom 
a box of candy. But even putting 

our money together again, we can’t 

get much of a box for eighty cents. 
CarTER: What about fish-hooks? You 

can get plenty of those for eighty 


cents with a couple of sinkers thrown 


in. 
KEVIN 
my 
trying to keep her weight down. 
But 
I’m not on a 


([qnoring Carter): Anyway, © 


mother’s on a diet this year, 

DEBBIE: So’s mine. I’m giving 
her candy anyway. 
diet! 

CARTER: I’ve got my eye on a model 
airplane kit for my mother. 

Kay: You would, Carter! 
love that. 


She’ll just 
About as much as fish- 
Why don’t you think of 
something she’d like for once? 


hooks. 


CARTER: You mean she wouldn’t like 
fish-hooks? 


KeEVIN: Can vou think of something 





my Mom would like for eighty cents, 
Kay? Something different? 
Kay (/Hesitating): Well... I’m giving 
my mother flower seeds. You could 
get all kinds of them for eighty cents. 
(And your mother could have flowers 


all summer. 


KEVIN: Sure. Only we live in an apart- 


the third 


floor. We don’t have a yard 


ment, remember. On 


Carrer: That’s easy. Get a flower 
box and stick it on the window sill. 

KEVIN: We might yet a prece ol a 

flower box for eighty cents. Then 
what would we put in it? 

Disnie (Helpfully): Well, there are al- 
ways handkerchiefs . or perfume 

from the dime store... or a memo 
pad for the telephone or something. 

KEVIN: But Janie and | want to give 
Mom something different Some- 
thing special. 

Despre: You’ve got awfully big ideas 
for such a flat pocketbook, Kevin. 
(Turns to Puyuuis) What 
giving your mother, Phyllis? 

Puyuuis: A searf. A silk scarf with 
flowers and things. My Aunt Eliza- 
beth helped pick it out. She works 


at the store, so we got a discount. 


are you 


(To other Giris) Come on home with 
me and I’ll show it to It’s 
beautiful. and 
skate out. 
Kevin (With a sigh): Thinking’s the 
And I don’t 


you. 
(They jump rope 


hardest thing I do. 

seem to get anywhere 
Carter: Cheer up, there’s always fish- 

hooks 


the camping line? 


Or what about something in 
Ora 
couple of those adventure stories at 
the super-market? 


\ canteen! 


Kevin: My mother doesn’t have much 
time to read. We’ve got a big apart- 
ment and she does all the work and 
takes care of the baby and everything. 

Carter: Well, don’t try to be so dif- 
ferent, Kevin. You 
brain left in your head. 


won’t have a 

(Looks off- 

stage) Here comes your sister! May- 

be Janie’s thought of something. I’ll 

be seeing you. (//e saunters out. If 

there are other boys, they go with 
him. In a moment JANIE enters.) 

Kevin: Did you get any good ideas, 
Janie? 

JANIE: Did you? 

Kevin: Plenty of ideas, but none of 
them very good. 

JANIE: 
Mom would 
thing else! 

Kevin: You have? 

JANIE: It’s something we can’t buy. 

Kevin: That’s a help. 

JANIE: But we can give it to her with- 
out buying it. 


thought of 
like 


I’ve something 


more than any- 


Kevin: You mean we wouldn’t even 
have to spend eighty cents? 

JANIE (Mysteriously): We just have to 
spend some time and thought on it, 
that’s all. And it’ll go a long way, 
in small portions. 

Kevin: What do you mean 
portions? 


smal] 

Do we give it to her on 
the installment plan or something? 
So much a month? 

Janie (Nodding mysteriously): Sort of. 
Anyway, it will be a different kind 
of present. Come on home, Kevin, 
and we'll work it out! (They hurry 

out. ) 


CURTAIN 





SCENE 2 

Time: The morning of Mother's Day. 

SEeTrinG: The dining room. 

AT Rise: Moruer is heard offstage, as 
if in the kitchen, making noise with 
dishes. Kevin and JANIE tiptoe in 
carefully, look small 
wrapped parcels at MorukEr’s place. 
JANIE goes to kitchen. 

JANIE (As she 
Mom? 
package. ) 

Krvin: What did you think of, Dad? 
You said you wanted to get her 
something 


around, put 


Joes): 


Need any help, 
(Farugr enters with large 


different. 
other than flowers. 

FaruHER: Wait till you see what I have. 
(Pats package) Books, Kevin! Art 
books. 

Kevin: Art books? 


Something 


Farner: Your mother is very clever, 
son. I am sure she could draw and 
paint if she’d just put some time 
on it. I’ve got a hunch she’s always 
had a secret desire to do something 
in the art line. Now we'll see. 
Kevin: Does it take much time? 
FATHER: Well . 
does. Why? 


Kevin: Mom’s awfully busy, 


yes, I suppose it 


Dad. 
Mondays and Thursdays she goes 
down to the basement and washes. 


She has to keep her eye on the baby, 


too. Tuesdays and Fridays she 


irons. Wednesdays she cleans the 
. though she 


cleans it some every day. Saturday 


apartment real well . . 
she bakes. And she has to shop 
besides, and make three meals a day 
and keep our clothes mended and. . . 
Faruer (Taken aback): 
know all this? 
KEVIN: Janie figured it out. It 


How do you 


has 


something to do with our presents 
(Nods at little packages) 

FatueEr: I’m afraid | was carried away. 
I thought of something she’d like to 
do... but I didn’t think of where 
she was going to find time to do it. 
I’m afraid I went haywire on those 
art books, Kevin. (He is quite de- 
presse ad.) 

Kevin: Wait till you see what Janie 
and I have for her. Cheer up, Dad. 

FaTHEeR (Scolding himself): Thought- 

Not to think of how 

Maybe the books will 

just make her feel bad. I should have 


less of me! 
busy she is! 


bought her some labor-saving gad- 
Moruer and JANIE 
come in with dishes.) 
JANIE, KEVIN, FATHER: 
Mother’s Day! 
Moruer (Seeing gifts on table): What’s 
all this? 
Orners: Happy Mother’s Day! 
KevIN: Dad’s is the big one. 
have to open that last. 
JANIE: Ours are the little ones, and 
they’re sort of alike. 
Mom! 
Moruer 


get instead .. . 


Happy 


For me? 


You 


Open them, 


Taking up one of the little 
packages, reading the tag): To Mother 
from 


her loving daughter Janie. 


(Begins to open it. Fatner ts as 
curious as she is.) 

Farner: Looks like tickets of 
sort! What kind of tickets? 
Kevin: You’d be surprised, Dad. 
Moruenr: Not one ticket, but a number 
What in the world? (She 
holds up strips of cardboard with 


some 


of them. 


writing on them. 
Kevin: Read what it says. 
Moruer first 
Mom, this ticket you 


(Reading one): Dear 


vill see 





Is worth two meals, to you from me. 
Moruer (Puzzled): Two meals? 
JaNiE: Whenever you want time for 

something, Mom, I’!! get dinner 

from beginning to end. 
tell me what to get. 
is worth two meals. 
and everything. Kevin will help. 

Morner: How wonderful! Takes 
another ticket, reads) Dear Mom, you 
have some things, I trust, 

That you would rather do than dust. 

This ticket will entitle you 

To seven dustings 


You just 
That ticket 
Doing dishes, 


good ones, too. 

JANIE: See the numbers | to 7 along 
the bottom? Every time you want 
me to dust, I’ll punch out a number. 
Just like a conductor. 

Moruer (Happily): 1 can’t think of 
anything I’d rather have than time 
to do a few things I never get 

(Looks at other tickets) 

And here are tickets for baby-sitting 


around to. 

and washing dishes and 
. and straight- 
ening up the living room 
setting the table . 


baby-sitting again . . 
. and 
. and sewing on 
. and. 

Kevin: Open mine, Mom! 

Moruer 


buttons . . 


(Taking other small package) : 
Oh, I hope it’s more tickets, Kevin! 
I hope it’s a present of more time! 
How did you ever think of it? 

Kevin: We wanted to give you some- 
thing different. And Janie figured 
out if you had some time to yourself 
that would sure be different. 

MorHER 


one of KerviNn’s 
tickets): Dear Mom, this ticket means 


I'll run 


(Reading 


Twenty errands, not just one. 


Kevin: You see the twenty numbers 
around the edges to punch out? 
Moruer (Reading another): Dear Mom, 
the grass could not be greener. 
Go look 
cleaner. 
MorTHER 


I’ll run the vacuum 
(Laughing): Why, you’re 
going to spoil me completely! I'll 
have so much time on my hands I 
won’t know what to do with it. 


FaTHER (Beaming): Oh, yes you will! 


Pats package of books) Look and see. 

Moruer (Opening package): Books! 
Art books! Oh, how did you know 
I've always wanted to try to draw 
and paint? 

Kevin and JANIE: Now you'll have 
some time. Tickets, please! 

Faruer: I must confess if it hadn’t 
been for our brainy children, I’d 
have been sunk! I... I just didn’t 
think of the time angle. Thank 
goodness, they did. 

Moruer: I think you all had a brain- 
storm, that’s what I think. And I 
can’t tell you how happy I am! 

KEVIN, JANIE, FATHER (Singing gaily): 
Oh, May is a wonderful season, 
Oh, May is as gay as a rhyme, 
There’s more than one jolly good 
reason 

Why May is a jolly good time. 

May brings gay things 

And presents for people like 
like you, (Nod at Moruer) 

May brings spring things 

And May brings us Mother’s Day, 


too! 


you, 


(Curtain) 
THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 62) 





The Happy Gardener 


by Bessie F. Collins 


Characters 
GiLpA, about 8 years old 
{ABBIT 
SUN 
RAIN 
INSECTS 
WIND 
SETTING: A small clearing in the woods. 
At Rise: GILDA 7s silling on stone or 
log near stage center, her head cupped 
Enter Raspit, munch- 
ing an oversize carrot. 
Rassir: Hello, little girl. 
GILDA (Listlessly): Oh, hello. 
Rapsit: Goodness, you look as though 
you have something on your mind. 


in her hands. 


Giipa (Sighing): I have. I am very sad. 
Rapsit: Well, that’s too bad. And 
look at the frown on your forehead! 


How can anyone be unhappy on a 


wonderful day like this? 
was never so blue. 


The sky 
The air is sweet 
and clear. Mmmmm...just smell it! 
Giupa: Now that you mention it, it 7s 

a beautiful day. But it doesn’t seem 
to make much difference in the way 
I feel. (Sun, WIND, 
enter from right, gather in a little 


They listen to 


{AIN, INSECTS 


group at right stage. 
the conversation 
Rappir: If you would only tell me 
what it is that’s troubling you, I 
might be able to help. I can keep a 
Notices the 
at right), and I’m sure my friends 


secret, you know group 
over there can be depended on not 
to tell a soul. 

Orners: Oh, no indeed! You 


may 


depend on us! 


GiLpDA: Well . . . it’s just that all the 
girls I know can do something very 
well. There’s Louise who swims like 

a fish; and Lily who rides a horse; 

Joan plays tennis like a champion; 

Barbara paints pictures; Sheila can 

take a little bit of clay and turn it 

into a figure that almost. breathes! 

And Jennie wins prizes at the fair 

for her baking. It seems I’m the 

only one who just can’t do anything. 


Rapsait: Is that all that’s making you 
so unhappy? I thought it was some- 
thing very serious. . . like not having 
enough to eat or a place to sleep. 
But a little thing like that hardly 
seems worth bothering anyone on a 
day like this. Would you care for a 
nibble of carrot? 

I do wish I 

could do just one thing and be like 

the other girls. 


Gitpa: No, thank you. 


{ABBIT: There must be something you 
can do. Suppose I go over and ask 
my friends. ‘They may be of some 
help. (Rapspir goes lo group off to 
right of stage. They wh isper, gesture. 
They form a single file, Ranprr lead- 
ing, and walk around GILDA in a 
circle ‘ examining her closely. Rapspir 
back to GILDA. The others 
return to right of stage.) Now think 
hard, Gilda, is there anvthing you 
like to do? 


GILDA: | 


COMES 


like to read 
I’ve always wanted a little garden of 


And, oh yes, 


my own to work, but the house we 


live in has just a tiny bit of vard 





and the earth is so gray and hard 


nothing ever grows in it. 
{aBBIT: Oh, that gives me an idea. 
(Goes to OTHERS; again they whisper, 
RABBIT 
Hold 
Gilda, I want to see something. 
GILDA (Holds out hands): There they 
but they’re very ordinary 


gesture. comes back to 


GILDA.) out your hands, 


are 
hands, as you can see. 
taBBIT (Hexcited): Sun, Wind, Rain, 
Insects! Come quickly! See what I 
(The 


OTHERS come forward eagerly, look at 


have found on Gilda’s hands! 


Gitpa’s hands, murmur, clap with 
delight.) Gilda, Gilda! You lucky, 
lucky girl. There is something you 
can do! Just look at your thumbs! 
GiLpa: I 
that’s different about my thumbs. 
They look just the way they looked 
yesterday and the day before. If 
you are teasing me, I shall ery. 
Please 


different. 


don’t see anything at all 


fABBIT: Oh, no 
Your 
green thumb! 

Orners: It’s a thumb! 
really, truly, green thumb! 


don’t cry. 
thumb 7s It’s a 
green 


GILDA (Crossly): I don’t understand 
any of you at all. My thumb doesn’t 
look green to me. 

{apBiT: Oh, dear! I keep forgetting 
that there are some things a human 
being can’t see. But you may take 
the 


greenest thumb I have ever seen. 


my word for it you have 


Gitpa: Even if it is, what good is a 
green thumb? 

RABBIT (Laughing): What good is a 
green thumb? Plenty. Don’t you 

that folks who have green 

thumbs make 


know 
can things 


They pop a seed in the ground and 


grow? 


it just grows for them, even where 
the earth is hard and worn out. You 
see, green thumb people love to 
make things grow and they can coax 
almost anything into bloom. 

Gitpa (All interest now): That sounds 
wonderful. I can hardly wait to see 
if my green thumb will make some- 
thing grow in our back yard. 

Sun (Comes forward): 1 promise to 
shine gently on everything you 
plant. I will warm the seeds in the 
earth to give the roots strength. 
And when they push up, I will wel- 
come them with my light. 

Rain (Comes forward): I promise to 
send soft rain when your seeds are 
thirsty — not too much and not too 
little. And when the plants come 
up, I will keep them moist and fresh. 

Wind (Comes forward): You can de- 
pend on me to send the soft and 
friendly winds to your plants. 

Insects (Come forward): We will not 
destroy the things you plant. Only 
the busy bees and their cousins will 
come to look for nectar, and they 
will help your garden grow. 

taBBIT: That’s what I call a fine list 

of promises, and I know they will all 
be kept. 


and 


As for me, all my sisters 
brothers, cousins and uncles, 
aunts and other relations will be 
told not to nibble at your garden. 
thumb 


. all they need is a little 


They do respect a green 
garden 

reminder. 
LDA (Happily): Just think of it! 
Now I can do something, too! Oh 
thank you all, so much — do come 
to see my garden when it blooms! 

THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 62) 





The Mayflower 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Bretry 
JILL 
Lucy 
SALLY 
ANN 
JANE 
HELEN 
SUE 
CAROL 
ETHEL 
KATHY 
SYLVIA 
POLLY 
DEBBIE 

ROSEMARY | 

Farry May 

SWALLOWS and OTHER 
Birps 


Time: May day. 


SeTTinG: A lawn, yard, or playground. 


In center, an upright pole with a 


circle around it marked to show the 


season where the shadow falls. 


At Rise: SWALLOows and Oruer Birps 
are dancing and circling. 
SwALuLow: T'weet, tweet, 
We sing, 
How sweet 
Is Spring, 
So gay 
And free - 
Come, play 
With 
“Ay”? away.) 
Betty: What’s today? 
Jutt: The first of May. 


me! (Knter Girus. Brrps 


Lucy See, the 
shadow 
Of the sun 


Has passed the line 


(Pointing at circle): 


Where Spring’s begun. 
SALLY: What shall we do 
To celebrate? 
ANN: Oh, let’s have 
A May Day fete! 
JANE (Pointing): Here’s a Maypole. 
Here’s a ring. 
Round the Maypole 
Dance 


sing. (GIRLS fasten 


ribbons to Maypole.) 


and 


HELEN: But someone has 
To lead the way. 
Who shall we have 
For Queen of May? 

Sue: Who is pretty? 

Caro: Who is wise? 

Lucy: Which one has 
The brightest eyes? 

EruHe: I know 
Whom to pick 
The one who finds 
The prettiest flower. 

Katuy: Let’s go 
All be quick 
And be back 
In half an hour 

SyLviA: Take a basket, 
Everyone 
Picking flowers 
Will be fun. 

Potiy: I know 
Where to go, 

Where all kinds of 


Flowers grow. (HELEN, Sug, CAROL, 





Lucy. 
POLLY 


KATHY, 
Other GIrRLs get 


ETHEL, SYLVIA, 
run oul. 
baskets and look around.) 
Depnpie: We don’t have to 

Look too far. 

Here’s the place 

The flowers are. (/nter SwWALLow. 
Swa.LLow: Follow me, 

Follow me, 

Lovely flowers 

You will see. 
RoseMARY: Yes, I’) follow, 

Little swallow, 

Over hull, 

Over hollow. (Lzits with SWALLOW.) 
Berry 


See! 


Bringing basket of dandelions 

here’s more 
Than hands can hold 
Dandelions! 
Pot of gold! 

Ju (With forsythia): 
You can tell 
sy its swinging 
Yellow bell. 

Lucy 


And forsythia 


With johnny-jump-ups) 


Johnny-jump-up’s 

Pansy faces 

Peep at you 

From shady places. 
SALL} 

Forgot to twinkle, 


Turned into 


With pe rawinkle 


Once a star 


\ periwinkle. 
Now it’s shining 
slue and bright 
As the starry 
Sky at night 

ANN (With mouswu everlasting) : Here’s 

a funny 

Little thing 

All that I could 

lind to bring 

\Mousie ever 


JANE 


Lasting, ‘cause 
It looks like a little 
Mouse’s paws. 
With daffodils): See my ballet 
Dancers’ skirts — they 
Turn and pirouette 
(nd curtsey. 
Dancing far 
Across the hills, 
Dainty yellow 
Daffodils. Enter HerLEN, SUE, 
Caro, Lucy, Erne., Katuy, Syb- 
via, and Pouiy with flowers. 
HELEN: In the meadow 
Tiny eyes 
Open, blue as 
Butterflies. 
Wide awake 
Bluets go 
Till they make 
\ field of snow. 
SUE: Sweeter flowers 
I can get 
Where the grass 
Is deep and wet 
White and purple 
Violet. 
Caro: Guess who’s wading 
Where it’s cold? 
Lucy: Goldilocks 
Marsh marigold. 
Ernet: How did you know 
The way to go? 
Caro: By shadbush with its 
Drifts of snow. 
Katuy: Who gets 
Every day? 
Sytvia: I know 
Willow does. 
\ll her hair 
Of silver gray 


younger 


DUSSV 


Has turned to golden 
Baby fuzz. 





Pouiy: And catkin tails 
Hang right close by, 
Like Bo-Peep’s lambs 
Hung out to dry. 

DesBBIE: Mine’s the smallest 
Flower of all; 

Though it grows 
So very small, 
Baby chickweed 
Stays in bloom, 
Summer, winter, 
Spring, and fall. 

Betty: How can we ever 
Pick the best 
When each one’s pretty 
As the rest? (Enter 
with empty basket.) 

Jitu: Where’s your flower 
If I may ask it? 

Lucy: There is nothing 
In your basket. 

Satiy: Did you get lost? 

ANN: Why didn’t you call? 

Rosemary: I found the prettiest 
Flower of all 
Tiny and pink, 

It smelled so sweet 
I thought it must 
Be good to eat. 

JANE: And did you eat it? 

RoseMAry: Of course not! 

HELEN: Then where have you hidden 
The flower you got? 

RoseMary: I didn’t pick it. 

Sue: What! You ought to. 

Rosemary: No, because something 
Told me not to. 

Caro: Who was it told you? 

Lucy: It’s a joke. 

RosEMARY: Just as I went to, 

The flower spoke. 
It said, “Don’t pick me. 
If you do, next year 


ROSEMARY 


When you come to see me 
I’ll not be here!’ 
So I left it growing 
On the stalk. 
ErHe.: We don’t believe you. 
Katuy: Flowers can’t talk. (/nter 
SWALLOW. ) 
SWALLow: Tweet, tweet, 
She’s coming! 
Syiv1a: Who is? 
SwaLLow: May! 
I knew she would 
Be here today. (/nter Farry May.) 
Poutuy: Tell me, do you 
See what I see? 
DEBBIE: It must be true. 
What can she be? 
May: I’m Fairy May, 
The queen of Spring. 
My children play 
And skip and sing, 
And some are flowers, 
Rainbow dressed. 
I love them all, 
But love the best 
One little flower 
With my name 
The mayflower 
That’s why I came. 
Rosemary saved 
My flower today, 
And so I crown her 
Queen of May. 
circlet on RosemMary’s head, exits.) 
Caro: May would not be 
Half such fun 
If all the mayflowers 
Were gone. 
Lucy: So we'll remember 
When we play 
To let sweet little 
Mayflower stay. 
Erne: The prettiest flower, 


Placing golden 





Now we know, 

Is just the one 

That’s left to grow. 
Katuy: The one who loves 

The flowers best 


Shall be our queen 
And lead the 
ROSEMARY al 


rest. (GIRLS, with 
their head, gather 
around Maypole and dance.) 


THE END: 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THe MAyFLOWER 
Characters: 18 female; as many extras as de- 
sired for Birds. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Everyday summer clothes for girls. 
Swallow and Birds may wear simple 
fringed costumes in appropriate colors, 
kerchiefs, and cardboard wings. Fairy 
May wears long pastel-colored dress and 
cardboard wings 


Costumes 


Properties: Ribbons or strips of crepe paper 


Setting: 


for Maypole; 16 small baskets;. golden 
circlet; flowers (real or artificial): dande- 
lions, forsythia, johnny-jump-ups, _peri- 
winkle, mousie everlasting, daffodils, bluets, 
violets, marsh marigolds, pussy willows, 
catkin tails, baby chickweed. 


A lawn, yard, or playground. In 
the center, an upright pole with a circle 
around it marked to show the season where 
the shadow falls. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Time FoR Mom 
(Play on pages 53-56) 


Characters: 3 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Modern everyday 


wears ah apron 


Marbles for 


Mot her 


Costumes dress. 


roller skates 
2 gift-wrapped 
3 large books, 
dishes 


Prope rlie: h 


DOYS 


and jumping ropes lor girls 
packets ol oe 
gift-wrapped 


tickets or 


breakfast 


Setting: Scene 1; a street 
quired Scene 2; the 
table with tablecloth 
surrounded by 
center A baby’s high-chair may be added, 
if desired, There is an exit leading to 


kitchen 
Lighting 


No scenery 18 re- 
dining room. <A 
ind 4 place settings 
8 chairs stands near stage 


No Rpecl il effects 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Harry GARDENER 
(Play on pages 57-58) 


Characters: 1 male; 1 female; Sun, Rain, 


Wind, Insects may be male or female. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Gilda wears everyday dress. 
Rabbit may wear white pajamas, with 
cardboard ears and cotton tail. Sun may 
wear yellow robe and crown. Rain wears 
gray fringed skirt, shirt, and hat. Insects 
wear bright cardboard wings. Wind may 
wear light blue sheet or robe. 


Properties: Large carrot for Rabbit. 
Setting: A small clearing in the wood 
is a log or stone at stage center. 


and shrubbery may be suggested 


Lighting: No special effects 





Part Four 


Radio Play 





Monszeur Beaucatre 


by Booth Tarkington 
Adapted for Radio by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 


MonstIguR BEAUCAIRE 
Duke OF WINTERSET 
Two GUESTS 
LapyY Mary CARLISLE 
Four Gossips 
CapraiIn ROHRER 
A BUTLER 
A SERVANT 
MARQUIS DE Mineporx 
(,UESTS 
ASSASSINS 

Music: Dashing romantic theme, in and 


under. 


BrEAUCAIRE (A daring young man with 
French Merci, 
Duc de Winterset. A up 


your sleeve! So, I have caught you 


a accent Monsieur 


le card 
cheating after all! 

Winterset: Why, you devil, Beau- 
eaire! But, now that you have found 
me out, it means the dirty work of 
silencing you with my bare hands. 

Breaucatre (Sharply): Do not 
Observe behind you my bodyguard 

Ah, 


not a 


move! 


Francois, and five of his men. 
Is it 
that I 
six large men to subdue you 


yes, you are subdued. 


compliment to you procure 
for, 
you see, I knew what others in town 
that at 


eards, and so I made ready for you 


suspect, you are a cheat 


Ah, it is a pity that you came alone 
But then, could it be that you did 
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not want those of quality, the Society 
of Bath, to know that you play with 
the lowly barber, Monsieur Beau- 
caire? 

WINTERSET: It’s murder, is it, you 
carrion? 

BEAUCAIRE: Such words! 
No killing! 


disgrace. 


WINTERSET: 


No, no, ho, 
Not murder; only 
You little devilish seul- 
lion. Do you dream that a soul in 
Bath will take vour word that | 

that I 
Breaucarre: That Monsieur le Duc de 
Winterset had a card up his sleeve? 
Winterset: You pitiful stroller, you 
lackey, born in a stable 
BeAUCAIRE: Is it 


not an honor to be 


born where 
bred? 


WINTERSET: You scurvy foot-boy, you 


you must have been 


greasy barber, you cut-throat 
groom 
You 


appoint me to all the offices of your 


BEAUCAIRE: I am overwhelmed. 


household! 
WINTERSET: There are not five people 
in Bath who will talk to you. 
BEAUCAIRE: No, they will not talk to 
me in public, but how many come 
here to my rooms to play cards with 
me? Ah, they all come to gamble, 
all of your high society gentlemen, 
because I will always play fair, night 
day, for what will —— and 


or one 





always play fair, Monsieur, always 
fal 
WINTERSET: You varlet! 
Everyone knows you came to Eng- 
the French Ambassador’s 
What will 


listen to you? Who will believe you? 


outrageous 


land as 
barber. man of fashion 


BeaAucAIRE: Everyone will listen to 


me, sir. Do you think I have made 
plans to trap you at cheating for 
No, no. With your help, 
everyone will listen to me. 
Winterset: What do you mean? 
BEAUCAIRE: 


nothing? 


Francois men zo 
out into the hall, and wait for me 
there. Monsieur le Duc de Winterset 
and I will talk alone 

Sounpb: Door closing 

then. 

Everyone knows that I am 

they will 


BEAUCAIRE: Now Here is the 
plan. 
a fair and honest man; 
believe what I say. And, too, every- 
one knows — or at least suspects 
that you are a cheat at cards, and a 
liar as well. They will not take your 
word for a thing, no, no. You would 
not want them to know what hap- 
pened here tonight, would you? 
WInTeERSET (Furiously): How much do 
you want, you little devil? 
BrAucAIRE: Money, pouf! What care 
I for money? Everyone comes here 
to gamble with me, and I have won 
much. I do not want 
money. It is this that I need you for. 


Despite your bad reputation, you 


No, no, no! 


are a member of society, Monsieur 
le Duc de Winterset. You are made 
welcome in all of the ballrooms and 
salons of Bath. 
Winterset: Ha! You dare think to 
force le 
BeaucatRe: You and I, Monsieur, are 


going to Lady Malbourne’s ball to- 
night — you and I, together. 
WINTERSET: Curse your impudence! 
BreAvucaAIRE: Yes, yes. I have made all 
my plans. 
me to the lovely Lady Mary Carlisle. 


You are going to present 


Winterset (Scornfully): Lady Mary 
Carlisle, of all women alive, would 
be the first to prefer the devil to a 
man of no birth, barber. 

Bravucatre: Ah yes, if I were a barber. 
But see: I have renounced that pro- 
fession. I am now a man of honor, 

a man of parts, and of deportment, 

is it 


not so? Have you ever seen 


me of a fluster, or gross, or — how 
shall I say — bourgeois? 
WINTERSET: But for all your manners, 
Monsieur Beaucaire, you will be 
the barber of the 
Marquis de Mirepoix, at once — 
and will be thrust from Lady Mal- 


bourne’s door five minutes after you 


recognized as 


have entered. 

BEAUCAIRE: No, monsieur. Not quite. 
For see: I am going to shave off my 
mustache, and also remove this hor- 

See? My hair is 

blond, and long. Without my mus- 

tache, wearing a fine suit of white 
satin, and my own hair —no one 
will recognize me. See how little 

I ask of you. No one shall recognize 

You have 


rible black wig. 


Monsieur Beaucaire. 
nothing to fear. 
WINTERSET: Curse you, do you think 


I’m going to be saddled with you 


wherever I go as long as you choose? 
- all 
is this one evening. That’s 
After 


Beaucarre: No. All I require 
I beg 
all that shall be necessary. 


that, I shall not need you. 





WINTERSET: Take heed to yourself, 
then, after. 

BEAUCAIRE (Gleefully): Conquered! 
Conquered for the night! And after 
tonight well, it 
expect that 
revenge. 


reasonable to 
to 
I shall meet some friends 


is 
you will try have 
I must 
try not to look too frightened when 
they sneak up behind me in the 


dark with rapiers drawn. 


of yours after tonight, no? 


Do you 
want to know why I have been so 
unkind to you? 

Winterset (Coldly): ‘Tis 
manner of the vulgar, 


the 
to wish to be 


ever 


seen with people of fashion. 
Breaucalre: No, no, no. It is not that, 

for you see, after tonight, | am a man 

of fashion myself. By shaving off 
my mustache, the barber Monsieur 
Beaucaire will be done to death with 
Henceforth I shall 
be Monsieur le Due Monsieur le 
Duc de what? Ha, ha! I know 
Monsieur le Duc de Chateaurien. 
Castle No- 


his OW razor. 


WINTERSET: Chateaurien! 
where! 

BEAUCAIRE: And tonight, Chateaurien 
will be presented to the beautiful 
Lady Mary Carlisle. Ah, but beauti- 
ful is an unfortunate word. 

better that 

hellissima., 

Ah, how I have 


has been 


There 


are ones, words were 
made only for her alone 
divine, glorve use! 


It 


I’ve seen her surrounded 


watched her. sad for 
me when 
by you and your kind. I have been 
content to stand aside and gaze at 
her in wonder. I well recall, mon- 
sieur, one day when I — I who wor- 
shipped her so — could not even be 
so blessed as to be the ground be- 
she 


neath her shoe while to vou 
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threw a rose. But tonight, ha, ha! 
Tonight you and I, the Duke of 
Winterset the Due Cha- 
teaurien, will go arm in arm to Lady 
Malbourne’s ball. 


and de 
And / am going 
to have an adoring look from Lady 
Mary Carlisle! I! And I, too, will 
have a rose! 


Music: Grand theme, wp full, then into 
ball music. 

Sounb: Chatter of guests at the ball. 

First Guest (Gossiping): I say, my 


dear, can you tell me who that de- 
lightful little blond gentleman is 
the one all in white satin? 

Seconp Guest: He is a Frenchman, a 
friend of the Duke of Winterset. 
First Guest: Whatever is his name? 

So handsome! 
Seconp Guest: He’s the Due de 
Chateaurien. 
First Guest: Chateaurien! Such a 
lovely name. And such a lovely man! 
SECOND Guest: Well, my dear, don’t 
get your hopes too high. He seems 
to be favored by Lady Mary Carlisle. 
They have been dancing together all 
evening. And there is no gentleman 
here who would willingly sacrifice 
the of Marvy 


anything! 


attentions Lady for 

Music: Ball music up a momen, then 
down. 

cannot thank 
Mary, the 


treme honor of allowing me to escort 


BEAUCAIRE: | 
enough, 


you 
Lady for eXx- 
you to your carriage. 


LADY Mary (Graciously): Monsieur de 
Chateaurien. 
But to be left in 


such unhappiness? ‘That 


BEAUCAIRE: am | 
rose that 
| have begged for so long. . 


LapY Mary (The coquette): Never! 





Beaucarre: Ah, I do not deserve it, 
I know so well. But 


Mary: 


SEAUCAIRE: It is the greatness of my 


LADY Never! 


unworthiness that alone can claim 
your charity; let your kind heart 
give this little red rose, this great 
alms, to the poor beggar. 

Lapy Mary: You plead so movingly, 

de 


have 


Monsieur 
well | 


your 


Chateaurien, Very 


weakened. Here is 
rose. And now, goodnight. 
Calling out) Drive on, my man! 
Sounpb: Carriage drawing away rapidly. 
Beaucaire (estatically): My rose! 
Slightly off mike, drily): 
A rose lasts only till morning. 
Beaucatre: Ah, Monsieur le Due de 
Winterset 


and ’tis already daylight 


WINTERSET 


You see: I have my rose, 


WINTERSET (With assurance): Yet, the 
rose is of an unlucky color, I think. 
BeaucarReE: The color of the veins of 


Ha, ha! 
night, my friend, good-night. I wish 


a Frenchman! A good- 
you dreams of roses, red, red roses, 
only beautiful red roses. 

WINTERSET: Stay! Did you see the 

look she gave these street folk when 

they shouted for her? And how are 
she 


higher than when 


knows? 


you they, 


BEAUCAIRE Red 


roses, my brother, only roses. | 


Fades laughingly 


wish you dreams of red, red roses! 
Music: theme, 


under. 


Adventurous nm and 
Isr Gossip: I must say that our new 
visitor, the Duke of Chateaurien, is 
a paragon of elegance and sensibility! 
2np Gossip: Aye. And notice how soon 


he has become a favorite among the 
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ladies. Why he has been here in Bath 
only a few weeks! 

Isr Gossip: I could wish that he were 
a better gambler, though. He seems 
to care nothing for the gaming table. 

2np Gossip: Look you. Here comes 
Captain Rohrer. I wonder what he 
thinks of this Duke of Chateaurien. 
I warrant he likes him not! 

Ist Gossip: I agree. Captain Rohrer 

to the favorite of Lady 

Mary Carlisle, and now it would 


used be 


seem that Chateaurien has usurped 


his position. Ah, good day to you, 
Captain Rohrer! 

Rowrer (Fading on; a gruff bitter 

man): Good day to you, gentlemen. 

Good day! How goes your luck at 
cards? 

lst Gossip: Not me, thank you. I’ve 
had enough! (They all laugh) 

{0HRER: I believe that you were never 
a... What’s this? Is that the French- 
man, the Duke of Chateaurien, that 
I see? 

2npD Gossip: Why, yes, I believe it is. 

tOHRER Ho! Cha- 
teaurien! I would a word with you. 


(Calling out): 


Come here! 
BEAUCAIRE (Fading on): Ah, Captain 
tohrer! What is your pleasure? 
RowRer: I’ve been hearing a story 
which I meant to question you on. 
The gossips of our town have been 
delighting themselves of late with 
the information concerning a lord 
of your country. It seems that your 
Louis XV, had commanded 
his nephew, a prince of the blood 


king, 


roval, to marry the Princess Hen- 
the re- 
fused, even though she was madly 
love with him 


riette, and young Prince 


in They say the 





King was so angered that he ban- 
ished the young scamp to Vincennes, 
but as the rumor runs — the young 
Prince escaped to another country. 

BEAUCAIRE: And what would you ask 

me? 

ROHRER (Laughing rudely) : 1 wondered 
if your French women were really 
so horribly ugly that the men must 
run away from them, rather than 
marry them. That Princess Hen- 
riette must be quite a fright! 

Ap Lip: General, quiet laugh of men in 
background. 

BEAUCAIRE: Monsieur, none but swine 
deny the nobleness of that good and 
gentle lady, the Princess Henriette. 
It is clearly shown that the Duke 
of Orleans, who refused to marry 
her, is a scurvy fellow, but not so 
scurvy as thou, thou swine of the 
gutter! 

Ap Lip (Gossips and men in the back- 
ground): What! He 
swine, ete. ! 


called him 


RourerR (Furious): How dare you in- 
sult me thus, you, who are no duke 
at all, but a fake! An imposter! 

Ap Lin: Excited murmuring of amaze- 
ment and alarm of men in background. 

BEAUCAIRE: He would call me an im- 
poster must draw his sword, and 
defend his word 

XOHRER: Very well, then, Monsieur of 
Castle Nowhere, I draw! 

SounbD: Swords being unsheathed, and 
clashing. 

RowRER: You speak bravely, sirrah! 
But how do you fight? 

BreAucAIRE (With determined humor): 
One . He falls! 

Ap Lin: Gasps of admiration. 


two . three! 


BEAUCAIRE: Next time, Captain 
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Rohrer, pick your quarrels with more 
delicacy. And tell your master, the 
Duke of Winterset, to find some 
better way to avenge himself on me. 

Music: Gay, adventurous theme, in full, 
then into romantic theme, under. 

WintTerRSET: What, Beaucaire? Do 
you dare to come here to Lady 
Mary’s house? 

BEAUCAIRE: Remember, Monsieur, my 
name is Chateaurien. And I must 
tell you that the quarrel you had 
your friend, Captain Rohrer, incite 
was badly done, oh, so badly done. 
You cannot afford to have anyone 
else unmask me but yourself. You 
must get the courage yourself, other- 
wise there will be a scandal concern- 
ing why you allowed yourself to be 
my patron, and introduce me into 
society. 

WInTERSET: I told you once that roses 
had short life. 

Beaucarre: All the more reason 
gather a fresh one every day! 
Lapy Mary (Fading on): Monsieur 

de Chateaurien! We 


to 


have been 


waiting very long for you. Ah, my 
dear Duke of Winterset, so sorry 
you came today. Monsieur de Cha- 
teaurien and I[ have an engagement. 
I shall (Fading) be in the carriage, 
Monsieur. 

BEAUCAIRE (Laughingly): We approach 


a climax, eh, good friend 
Winterset? 
Music: Romantic theme in, then under 


nto. ... 


my 


Sounp: Horse and carriage on a country 
road. 
LADY Mary: 


charming song. 


Ah, monsieur, such a 
And you sang it 


so plaintively. Why, I could ery 





out of pity for the poor wandering 
hero. 

BravucatrE: Mademoiselle, I too have 
been a wanderer, but my dreams 
were not of France. No, it is of a 
dearer country, a country of gold 
and snow. Gold and snow, and the 
blue sky of a lady’s eyes. 

Lavy Mary: I had thought the ladies 
of France were dark, sir. 

BraAvucatRE: Do I speak of the ladies 
of France? I speak of 
the ladies of —- Heaven. 

Lapy Mary: A very pretty compli- 
ment, but it not 
hint a notable experience in the 
making of such speeches? 

Beaucatre: Tormentress! No. It 
proves only the inspiration that it 
is to know you. I know what makes 
you doubt me. They have told you 
that the French always make love. 
You think I am like that. Turn to 
me. Ah, I would be unreasonable. 

not quite 


No, no, no. 


monsieur, does 


I would have the snow 
so cold for me. 

Lapy Mary (Softly, tenderly): All the 
cold was gone from the snow — long 
ago. 

BEAUCAIRE (Jn a whisper): My beauti- 
ful! My beautiful! 

SounbD: Hoofbeats thundering on mike. 

Assassins (Fading on): Barber! Bar- 
ber! Kill the barber! 

Lapy Mary (/n horror): What’s this? 

BEAUCAIRE: We are attacked! 
to the carriage! 
at atime! One at a time! 
A moi! | fight! 


Keep 
(Calling out) One 


Francois! 


Sounpb: Carriage door opened and closed. 
Rumble of hoofbeats continues through 
scene. Clash of swords. 


BEAUCAIRE: So many, gentlemen! It 
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is a difficult task! There! And there 
again! One down! What? Will you 
hide behind masks, and not show 
your faces? There! No matter. If 
only Francois and Vincent were 
here! A mot! Sacred swine, to en- 
danger a lady, to make this brawl in 
a lady’s presence. 

SounD: Grunts and groans of the assail- 
ants throughout. 

Lapy Mary (Off mike): Be careful, 
Chateaurien! 

BEAUCAIRE (Laughing): See how he 

Agh! I am struck 
in the shoulder. I bleed. No matter; 
I can continue. There! And again! 
But... but I grow weak. I cannot 
continue. Here, gentlemen, I am 
your prisoner. 

Winterset (Off mike): Is it not a 
compliment, to bring six large men 
to subdue monsieur? 

Beaucarre (Laughing weakly): So you 
are there, my friend Winterset. In 
the background; yes, yes, always in 
the background. 

Lapy Mary: What is the meaning of 
this, Lord Winterset? Have your 
men release the Duke at once! 

Winterset (Laughing): The Duke! I 
would it were so. My men: tie him 
to yon tree. I myself will lash him. 

Lapy Mary: No! 

Sounb: Horses galloping on mike. 

Breaucalre (Calling out): Francois! My 
men! Not soon! 
Rescue me! 

Sounpb: Clash of steel, sounds of men 
fighting for a moment, then quiet. 

BeavucarRE: Many thanks, my men. 
You see, Winterset, I, too, have 
followers who are strong enough to 
protect me. Now, then. 


uses his sword! 


a minute too 





Lapy Mary: Monsieur! You are hurt. 
You bleed! 

BEAUCAIRE: It is nothing. I am a 
little — bruised — that is all. 

Lapy Mary: You shall ride in the 
coach with me. Come, Monsieur de 
Chateaurien. 

Beavucalre: Ah, my beautiful, I would 
that ride might last for always. 

Lapy Mary: Monsieur, I would you 
could have your wish. What do 
you not deserve? You are the 
bravest man in the world. 

BEAvcAIRE: Ha, ha. I am just a poor 
Frenchman. 

WIintTeRSET: That you are indeed! 

Lapy Mary (Defiantly): I would, Lord 
Winterset, that a few Englishmen 
had shown themselves as poor to- 
night. 

WINTERSET: Madam .. . 

Lapy Mary: Address me no more. I 


had not thought that you, Lord 
Winterset, would turn highwayman 


and cut-throat. I am 
Monsieur de Chateaurien. 

BraucalRre: Pardon, Lady Mary. Lord 
Winterset has something to say. 
Maybe it is best that you hear it 
now. 

WinterRSET: When I have done my 
tale, Madam, you will agree that 
this scoundre!] deserves the lashing 
we were about to give him. 

Lapy Mary: I'll hear no more. 

Winterset: You will bitterly repent 
it, Madam. For your own sake, 
I beg... 

Beaucarre: And I, also. Permit me, 
mademoiselle. Let him speak. 

Lapy Mary: Then let him be brief. 
For I am earnest to be quit of him. 

WINTERSET: Madam, I will be brief as 


waiting, 


I may. The man you see before you 
is not the Duke of Chateaurien. 
There is no such person. Instead 
he is Monsieur Victor Beaucaire, a 
lowly barber to his Grace, the Mar- 
quis de Mirepoix. Disguising him- 
self as a noble, he took us all in. 
Aye, I admit it. I was the first to 
be fooled, and so introduced him 
into our society, and that of your 
Ladyship. This Duke of Chateau- 
rien is nothing but a fake, a fraud, 
an imposter. He has made fools of 
us all. He is nothing but a lowly 
servant, a lackey, a barber 
Monsieur Beaucaire. 

Lapy Mary (Weakly): Oh! 

WINTERSET: And now, Madam, I will 
detain you not one second longer. 
I plead the good purpose of my in- 
tentions, begging you to believe that 
the desire to avenge a hateful out- 
rage, next to the wish to serve you, 
forms the dearest motive in the 
heart of Winterset. 

Beavucalre (Jronically): Bravo! 

Lapy Mary (Slowly): Monsieur. Were 
you ever called Monsieur Beaucaire, 
and a barber? 

BEAUCAIRE: Yes, mademoiselle. 

Lapy Mary (Coldly, I’m 
sorry. You fight like a gentleman. 

Beaucarre: | thank you. 

LADY Mary: Will you join me in my 
carriage, Lord Winterset? 

Winterset: | will. And as for you, 
Beaucaire, curse your insolence! If 
you have not left Bath by tomorrow 
noon, you will be clapped into jail, 


- one 


weakly LQ 


and the lashing you escaped tonight 

will be given you thrice tenfold! 
Beaucatre: [ shall be in the Assembly 

Room at nine o'clock, one week from 





tonight. | promise it, I guarantee it. 

I swear it. 
Lapy Mary: 

await you. 


Lord Winterset. 

Sounp: Carriage door. 

BEAUCAIRE: Mademoiselle 
well. 


fare 


Lapy Mary: Drive on! 

SounpD: Carriage and horses fading off. 

BEAUCAIRE: Only Only 
roses. 


roses. 


Music: Melancholy theme, in and under. 

3RrD GossiP: Did you hear of the goings 
on of Jast night? 

47H Gossip: You mean about the Duke 
of Winterset and Monsieur Beau- 
caire? I certainly did. Shameful, 
wasn’t it? 

3rD Gossip: More shameful that we 
should all have been taken in by 
that worthless scoundrel. 

4ru Gossip: Well, you might have been 
taken in, but not I! I knew from 
the first that the “Duke of Cha- 
teaurien’’ was a fraud and a char- 
latan. He couldn’t fool me with 
his well-bred manners. “Once a 
stableboy, always a stableboy’’ is 
my motto. 

3rD Gossip: | suppose you’re right. 
But you know: they say that al- 
though Winterset forbade it, Beau- 
caire claims he’s going to reappear 
in Bath next week — right in the 
Assembly Room! 

47H Gossip: Don’t you believe a word 
of it. 
Monsieur Beaucaire! 


This town has seen the last of 


Music: Regal theme, in and under. 
Sounp: Undercurrent of noise of quests 
at a party. 


BuTLerR (Announcing off mike): Lady 


70 


Carlisle. Lord and Lady Rochester. 

Winterset: Lady Mary, lovelier than 
ever. 

Lapy Mary (Fading on): Thank you, 
Lord Winterset. You gallants are 
always playing your games of 
flattery. Tell me, Lord Winterset. 
Has there been any news of that 
dreadful: Monsieur Beaucaire? 

Winterset: He lay at a farm outside 
of the town till yesterday, when he 
disappeared with all his ruffian 
aides. 

BuTLER (Announcing off mike): The 
Marquis de Mirepoix. 

Sounp: Clock striking nine 

Winterset: There. The clock 
striking nine, and Beaucaire has not 
yet dared to show his face. 

Lapy Mary: But if he should... ? 

Winterset: No need to fear that. I 
have arranged for fourteen bailiffs 
to watch without. He could not 
come within gunshot. If they set 
eyes on him, they will clap him in 
jail. Servant! Go out, and inquire 
if the devilish Beaucaire has been 
taken! Bring me word. 

SERVANT (Fading): Yes, sir. 

Lapy Mary: See, our honored guest, 
the Marquis de Mirepoix. 

Winterset: Indeed! He is the very 
master of that devil, Beaucaire. He 
will be amused indeed to hear of 
the troubles the barber has been 
getting into. Ah, our good Marquis. 
May I present Lady Mary Carlisle? 

Marquis: | am delighted, madam. 

Lapy Mary: Thank you, monsieur. 

Winterset: | trust you have heard 


1s 


of the scrape your young barber has 
got himself into, Marquis? 


Marquis: Yes, indeed [I have. And 





I must confess that I have been 
greatly amused, for when we left 
France, it was he that begged and 
begged to come — for the adventure 
of the trip! 

Winterset: He has certainly had ad- 
venture. 

Marautis: And I do not fear that he 
will get himself neatly out of any 
scrape which he finds himself in. 

Winterset: Do not be too sure. To- 
night he will not escape us, no, no! 
(Calling) Boy! 

SERVANT (Fading on): Yes, sir? 

Winterset: Has Beaucaire been taken 
yet? 

SERVANT: No, sir. The Bailiff said 
that Beaucaire has long since en- 
tered the building through the side 
door. It was supposed that since 


no objection was made, that his 
presence was known and approved. 


He is in the Assembly Room now. 
WINTERSET: What! 
Beaucaire is here! 
Ap Lis: What! How dare he! Where? 
Open the door, ete. 
Winterset: He is in the Assembly 
Room! Open the door and seize him! 


(Calling out) 


BEAUCAIRE (Off mike): | am here! 

WinTERSET: How dare you? And see: 
dressed in ribbons and medals! Do 
you still pretend to be a man of 
rank, barber? Lay hands on him, 
soldiers! Tear those orders from his 
breast, and stuff his lying mouth 
with them! 

Maraquts: Wait. One word. One word 
before you offer an outrage you will 
repent all your lives. 

Lapy Mary: You don’t know what 
you’re saying, Marquis de Mirepoix. 


That man 
knave! 
Marquis: Wait, I say. 
know who that man is. 
Lapy Mary: We do, sire, we do. It is 

Monsieur Beaucaire! 

Beavucarre: But that is not my real 
name. Do you know 
why I use that name? Because in 
France I have a cousin who is a 
man with a bad temper 
and a great deal of power. He 
wanted me to do something that I 
did not wish to do: marry a woman 
of his choice. Rather than obey 
him, I persuaded my good friend, 
the Marquis de Mirepoix, to allow 
me to come to England under the 
disguise of his barber called Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire, the real man of that 
name having just died. 

Lapy Mary: Who . who are you 
then, Monsieur Beaucaire? 

Marquis: Allow me to present to the 
assembled company His Highness, 
Prince Louis Philippe de Valois, 
Duke of Orleans, Duke of Chartres, 
Duke of Nemours, Duke of Mont- 
pensier, First Prince of the Blood 
Royal, Lieutenant General of the 
French Infantry, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, and cousin to His 
Most Christian Majesty, Louis the 
Fifteenth, King of France. 

BEAUCAIRE: Those are a few of my 
names. Old Mirepoix, you have 
long breath, but it takes a strong 
man two days to say all of them. 
I think it is easier to say, simply, 
Chateaurien 

Lapy Mary: Monsieur can 

forgive me? It is a bitter 
take — 


is a madman, a lying 


You do not 


No, no, no. 


very 


Castle Nowhere. 
you 
mis- 


I have made. Forgive me. 





Beaucarre (Charming, attempting to Lapy Mary: Oh... I feel weak. 
conceal his hurt): Forgive? It is Help me, someone. 
nothing — less than nothing. There Braucarre: Mademoiselle is fatigued. 
is only one — in the whole world — Will she honor me? My arm. 
who would not have treated me as Lapy Mary: Monsieur. 
you did, and it is to her that Iam Music: Regal theme, sneaks in under 
going to make reparation. My following speeches. 
Cousin, the King, had arranged a Isr Guest (Jntimately): See how low 
marriage between me and my dear he bows over her hand — as though 
Princess Henriette. she had never hurt him at all. 
Lapy Mary: Oh! 2np Guest: And she, the proud Beauty 
Beavucarre: I love her, but out of of Bath . . . see how her heart is 
stubborn pride, refused to marry breaking. 
whom I was told to marry. I see Music: Stately, regal theme, swells to 
that the King of France is a far finish. 
wiser man than myself. My friends, 
I ask your felicitations. THE END 





Part Five 


Graduation Plays 





Sing, America, Sing 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 
(An American heritage pageant) 


Characters 
(Many parts may be doubled up) 

NARRATOR 

GIRLS CHORUS 

STAGEHAND 

Two WomMEN 

Sons or LIBERTY 

RAGGED CONTINENTALS 

FRANcIs Scotr Kry 

JOHN SKINNER 

SAILORS 

LUMBERJACKS 

Mute Driver 

Corton PICKERS 

Two RatLway WorKERS 

UNION SOLDIERS 

CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 

DANIEL, JAMIE and Respecca BooNEg 

PIONEERS 

Cowboys 

Wor.Lp Wak So.pIERS 

Rapio Voice 

SettrinG: Large, bare stage. 

At Rise: NARRATOR stands at one side. 
Grris Cuorvs, which will be on stage 
throughout the play, stands or sits at 
back. As curtain opens Cuorus is 
softly singing 1st stanza of “ America 
the Beautiful.” 

NARRATOR: Sing, America, Sing! Sing 
of the past and the present, of peace 
and war. Sing of the beginnings and 
endings and goings-on. Sing of the 
days when we were thirteen colonies 
along the Atlantic seaboard, in a new 


world, facing a new horizon. Thir- 
teen states waiting for a new flag! 

Cuorus (Speaking in turn, staccato): 
New Hampshire . . . Massachusetts 
.. . Rhode Island . . . Connecticut 
... New York... New Jersey ... 
Delaware Pennsylvania 
Maryland .. . Virginia . . . North 
Carolina . South Carolina . 
Georgia. 

NARRATOR: Sing of a word called 
liberty beginning to stir through the 
colonies like a breeze off the sea, 
gathering strength, gathering force, 
sweeping along the coast . . . ship- 
yard to crossroad, crossroad to farm- 
house, farmhouse to tavern, tavern 
to cobblestone street. 

Cuorvus (Softly at first, mounting to 
fortissimo): Liberty . . . liberty .. . 
liberty .. . liberty ... LIBERTY. 
(STAGEHAND enters on side opposite 
NARRATOR, puls up sign reading 
NEW YORK, 1769. Ezits. Two 
WomMEN enter, talking.) 

lstr Woman: It’s always exciting to 
walk past the Common and see if 
the Liberty Pole is still standing. 
(Stops, looks, points) Look, the 
banner still flaps defiance at the 
British soldiers. 

Nore: Words and music for the well-known songs in 

this play may be obtained from many different song 

books, The leas familiar songs marked with an asterisk 

(*) may be found in A Higg American Song, 


by Downes and Siegmeister, pu ved by Alfred A 
Knopf, New York 





2nD WomAN (Nodding): So that is your 
Liberty Pole! I’ve heard about it, 
even in Boston. A sacred symbol in 
the struggle against tyranny. No 
taxation without representation ! 

ist Woman: I should say not! We 
won’t stand for it. Our Sons of 
Liberty in New York guard the Pole 
like bulldogs. Three times the 
British have cut it down. Four times 
the Sons of Liberty have raised it! 
This fourth Pole has survived for 
several years now. 

2np Woman: How could the British 
cut it down — with those iron bars 
around it, held in place by metal 
hoops? 

Ist Woman: They have tried. Not 
only to cut it down, but to under- 
mine it and blow it up. And each 
time they failed. 

2np Woman: And if they do manage 


to destroy it, your Sons of Liberty 
will raise another. (Cocks ear) Listen! 
Ist Woman (Listening, as strains of 
music are heard offstage, voices sing- 
ing): The Liberty Song!* Everyone 


is singing it here. . 
one on our side. 
2np Woman: We sing it in Boston, too. 
(They step back to join Cuorus as 
Sons or LIBERTY come in singing.) 
Sons or Liserty: Come join hand in 
hand, brave Americans all, 
And rouse your bold hearts at fair 
Liberty’s call; 
No tyrannous acts shall suppress 
your just claim, 
Or stain with dishonour America’s 
name. 
Cuorvs (Joins in): In Freedom we’re 
born and in Freedom we'll live, 
Our purses are ready, 


. that is, every- 


Steady, Friends, Steady, 

Not as Slaves, but as Free men our 
money we'll give. (Sons oF 

Liserty pass hats; Cuorus and 

WoMEN put in coins. Sons or Lis- 

ERTY sing again.) 

Sons or Liserty: Then join hand in 
hand, brave Americans all, (They 
join with CHorus and WomeEN 
and circle around stage.) 

By uniting we stand, by dividing we 
fall; 
In so righteous a cause let us hope 
to succeed, 
For Heaven approves of each gen- 
erous deed. (They break circle, and 
Sons or Liperty pass hats again as 
they all swing into the chorus of 
“The Liberty Song.”’ On last line, 
Sons oF LIBERTY march out; CHorus 
moves back in place; Two WomeEN 
exit. STAGEHAND enters, removes sign, 
and exits.) 

NARRATOR: Sing, America, sing of the 
long hard war for liberty and in- 
dependence — 1775 to 1783 — years 
of suffering and hardship, doubt and 
faith, hope and uncertainty. Sing 
of courage in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

Cuorus (Speaking in turn, staccato): 
Lexington ... Concord . . . Bunker 
Hill. . . Trenton . . . Germantown 
... Valley Forge... Monmouth... 
Charleston .. . Camden .. . York- 
town. 

NARRATOR: Sing of General Washing- 
ton and his ragged Continentals! 
(CONTINENTALS march in, singing 
“Yankee Doodle.’’) 

CoNTINENTALS: Fath’r 
down to camp 

Along with Captain Good’in, 


and | went 





And there we saw the men and boys 
As thick as hasty puddin’. 

‘HoRUS (Taking over while ContTINn- 
ENTALS mark time. CuHuorus might 
put on paper soldier caps, each with a 
big feather): 

Yankee Doodle keep it up, 

Yankee Doodle dandy, 

Mind the music and the step 

And with the girls be handy. 
CONTINENTALS: And there was General 

Washington 

Upon a slapping stallion, 

A-giving orders to his men: 

I guess there was a million. 

Cuorus (Repeats chorus, as CONTIN- 
ENTALS maneuver and march out): 
Yankee Doodle keep it up (Hic:) 

NARRATOR: Sing, America, sing. Sing 
of the long war over and independ- 
ence won. Sing of the blessings of 
liberty secured to ourselves and our 
posterity. Sing of our new nation 
stretching and spreading, reaching 
toward the west . . . up the river 
valleys, through the forests, over 
the mountains. Sing of new states 
coming into the Union. 

Cuorus (In turn): Vermont .. . Ken- 
tucky ... Tennessee... Ohio... 
Louisiana. (CHORUS swings into 
“Hail, Columbia!’’) 

Firm, united let us be 
Rallying round our Liberty! 
As a band of brothers join’d, 
Peace and safety we shall find. 

NarRRATOR: And sing of the War of 
1812 that gave Francis Scott Key the 
idea for our national anthem 
(STAGEHAND enters, puls up sign: 
CHESAPEAKE BAY, SEPT., 1814, 
exits. FrANcIS Scott Key comes in, 
paces nervously, peers out, jots down 


note on envelope. JOHN SKINNER 
enters.) 

SKINNER: Aren’t you going to rest at 
all, Mr. Key? You’ve been pacing 
the deck all night, back and forth, 


back and forth. 


Key: Not all night, Mr. Skinner. Some 
of the time I have stood silently 
staring across the Bay at Fort 
McHenry. 


SKINNER: Watching the bombs burst- 
ing in air... 

Key: Yes, and the rockets’ red glare. 
Through the flashing brightness of 
the bombardment, I have strained 
my eyes to see if our flag kept flying. 

SKINNER (Peering out): And is it still 
flying? 

Key: The last I saw, yes. Fort Me- 
Henry has not surrendered. I wish 
I might have been there to help de- 
fend it, sir, instead of fidgeting out 
here in the Bay detained by the 
British fleet. 

SKINNER: At least, our rescue mission 
was a success. The British released 
the prisoner and we can take him 
back to Baltimore with us when the 
seige is lifted. Thank God the 
British Admiral was wrong about 
the bombardment, Mr. Key! 


Key: Expecting to capture Fort Mc- 
Henry in a few hours! Why, they’ve 
been shelling the Fort for a day and 
a night and, if I’m not mistaken, our 


flag still flies over it. (Peers out) 
I wish I could see for sure. (As 
Key and SKINNER strain their eyes, 
Cuorvus sings first slanza of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” pantomim- 
ing as if they, too, were on deck watch- 
ing anxiously. ) 





Crorus: Oh, say, can you see, by the 

dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the 
twilight’s last gleaming? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
through the perilous fight, 

Q’er the ramparts we watched were 
so gallantly streaming! 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs 
bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that 
our flag was still there; 

(Voices up) Oh, say, does that star- 
spangled banner yet wave 

(’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave! 

SKINNER: If only we could catch the 
gleam of the first light of dawn on 
our flag, Mr. Key! 

Key (Making note on envelope): Catch- 
ing the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam... 

SKINNER: You are a poet as well as a 
lawyer? 


Key: Oh, occasionally I am moved to 


write verses. All last night, while 
the bombs were bursting, my brain 
was on fire. Not just kindled, sir, 
but on fire... as I thought about our 
star-spangled banner waving bravely 
through the fight. (Taps envelope) 
I have words here, phrases here, 
that need only to be put together 
when I reach Baltimore. They will 
make a song, perhaps. 

Cuorvs (Up suddenly, excited): Now it 
catches the gleam of the morning’s 
first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on 
the stream ; 

"Tis the star-spangled banner; oh, 
long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the 


home of the brave! (Key and 
SKINNER exit during the singing. 
STAGEHAND enters, removes sign, 
exits. ) 

NARRATOR: Sing, America, of white 
stars on a field of blue, a star for 
every state, and every state growing, 
developing. Wagons creaking. Ham- 
mers pounding. Sails flapping. Axes 
ringing. Millstones grinding. Clipper 
ships seiling the seven seas. Sing of 
America at work, making our coun- 
try great! (SamLors enter singing 
“Blow, Boys, Blow.”* As they sing, 
they pantomime pulling on ropes to 
hoist sails.) 

Soto: A Yankee ship came down the 

river, 

Sar_ors: Blow, boys, blow! 

So.o: Her masts and yards they shone 

like silver. 

Sartors: Blow, my bully boys, blow! 

Soto: How do you know she’s a 

Yankee liner? 

SarLors: Blow, boys, blow! 

So.o: The Stars and Stripes float out 

behind her. 

Saitors: Blow, my bully boys, blow! 
(One of the SarLors might go into a 
hornpipe here. Or the Cuorus might 
do a sailor dance if that seems more 
practicable. Then Satwors take up 
their song again.) 

So_o: Blow, boys, blow, the sun’s 

drawing water. 

SarLors: Blow, boys, blow! 

So.o: Three cheers for the cook and 

one for his daughter. 

Sartors (Exiting): Blow, my bully 

boys, blow! 

NARRATOR: Sing of the lumberjack 
cutting down the white pines in 
New England forests . . . trimming a 





tall straight mast . Sawing logs 
for timbers and building-boards . . 

riding the logs down the river on the 
spring flood. (Several LUMBERJACKS 
enter. They swing axes in pantomime 
as they sing “‘A Shantyman’s Life’’*) 

LUMBERJACKS: Oh a shantyman’s life 

is a wearisome life 
Although some think it void of care. 
Swinging an axe from morning till 
night, 
In the midst of the forests so drear 
Lying in the shanty — bleak and 
cold 
While the 
winds blow, 
And as soon as the daylight doth 
appear, 
To the wild we must go. 
(LUMBERJACKS repeal last two lines 
as they go oul.) 

NARRATOR: Sing of the mule-drivers 
pulling boats and barges along the 
Erie Canal, night and day, day and 
night-— moving passengers and prod- 
uce and drawing the country to- 
gether. (Mute Driver 
pantomiming driving his mule, sing- 
ing “The Erie Canal.’’*) 

Mvuue Driver: I’ve got a mule and 

her name is Sal, 

Cuorus: Fifteen 

Canal 

Mute Driver: She's a good old worker 

and a good old pal, 

Cuorvus: Fifteen 

Canal. 
Mute Driver: We've 
barges in our day, 
Filled with lumber, coal and hay, 
And we know every inch of the way 
From Albany to Buffalo. 
Cnorus Driver: 


cold, stormy wintery 


woods 


enters, 


miles on the Erie 


miles on the Erie 


hauled some 


and Low bridge, 


everybody down! (CHorvus ducks 
down) 

For it’s Low Bridge, we're coming to 
a town! (Down again) 

You can always tell your neighbor, 

You can always tell your pal, 

If you’ve ever navigated on the 
Ene Canal. (Mute Driver and 

CHuorus may sing another stanza, 

“We'd better gel along on our way, 

old gal,”’ etc., with chorus if desired. 

Mute Driver goes oul at end of 

chorus. ) 

NARRATOR: Sing of the blacksmith, 
the miller, the farmer, the store- 
keeper, the fisherman, the baker, the 
candlestick maker. Sing of the 
miner, the tavern keeper, the peddler 
trekking down the road with a pack 
on his back. Sing of all the men and 
women building America, making it 
strong. And sing in a minor key of 
the cotton pickers in the South... 


in the days when one human being 
could own another. 
girls, Corron PICKERS, come in with 
sacks in which they pantomime putting 


(Three or four 


colton as they pick it. They sing 
“Nobody Knows de Trouble I See.’’) 
Corron Pickers: Nobody knows de 
trouble I see, 
Nobody knows but Jesus; 
Nobody knows de trouble I see, 
Glory hallelujah! 
SoLo: Sometimes I’m up, sometimes 
I’m down, 

AL: Oh, yes, Lord; 

SoLo: Sometimes I’m almost to de 

groun’, 

Aun: Oh, ves, Lord. (They move off- 
stage slowly, humming as they pic. 
colton.) 

Sing of the husky 


NARRATOR: im- 





migrants working on the railroads, 
pushing the gleaming rails across 
the prairies, through the heart of 
America, into the mountains. (Two 
RaILwAY WoRKERS They 
pantomime driving spikes, taking 
turns hitting the spike with a sledge 
hammer. They sing “Pat Works on 
the Railway.’’*) 

ist Worker: In eighteen hundred and 

forty-one 

I put me corduroy britches on, 
I put me corduroy britches on 
To work upon the railway. 


enter. 


Boru: Fi-li-me-oo-re-oo0-re-ay, (Hic. ) 
2np WorKER: It’s “Pat, do this,” and 
“Pat, do that!’’ 
Without a stocking or a hat, 
And nothing but an old cravat, 
While Pat works on the railway. 

Boru: Fi-li-me-oo0-re-oo-re-ay. (£tc.) 
(RarLway Workers exit as CHorus 
sings “She'll Be Comin’ Round the 
Mountain.”” They shade their eyes, 
look offstage expectantly, nod at each 
other, look again.) 

Cuorus: She'll be comin’ round the 
mountain when she comes, (Lic.) 
(If possible the toot of a train whistle 
should be heard offstage as the song 
ends.) 

NARRATOR: Sing of America continuing 
to grow and stretch. Sixteen new 
white stars added to the field of 
blue between the War of 1812 and 
the War Between the States! Six- 
teen new shining stars. 

Cuorus (Speaking in turn, staccato): 
Indiana .. . Mississippi . . . Illinois 
... Alabama... Maine... Missouri 

.. Arkansas... Michigan... 


Florida ... Texas... Ilowa... 


... California . . . Minne- 

.. Oregon .. . Kansas. 

NarRATOR: And then came the War 
Between the States, on the heels of 
the great debates over slavery: 

Ist in Cuorvus: Abraham Lincoln has 
been saying for years that this 
country cannot endure half slave 
and half free. 

2npD: Stephen A. Douglas doesn’t agree 
with him. 

3RrD: Nobody wants war, but some- 
times there seems to be no other way 
out. 

47H: Lincoln’s idea of democracy is 
that we should neither be slaves nor 
masters. 

5ruH: They say in the South that 
slavery is good for both the whites 
and the blacks. 

6rH: Who says it? Not the Negroes! 

NarRRaATOR: Union soldiers were on the 
march after the attack on Fort 
Sumter, and in time “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ became their 
marching song. (CHorus sings first 
stanza of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” as UNION Souprers march 
in and drill on left of stage.) And 
here come Confederate soldiers on 
the march, to the tune of “Dixie.” 
(CHorus sings chorus of “Dizie’’ as 
CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS march in 
and stand at right.) And sing of the 
two forces together, Union and Con- 
federate, both weary for home, 
wanting the war to stop, dreaming 
the same dreams, singing the same 
song... (UNION and CONFEDERATE 
SOLDIERS move around as if setting up 
camp, singing “Tenting Tonight.”’*) 

So.tprers (Softly): We're tenting to- 

night on the old camp ground, 


Wisconsin 


sota . 





Give us a song to cheer 
Our weary hearts, a song of home 
And friends we love so dear. 

Soto Union Souiprer: Many are the 

hearts that are weary tonight, 
Wishing for the war to cease; 

SoLO CONFEDERATE SOLDIER: Many 
are the hearts that are looking for 
the right. 

To see the dawn of peace. 

SOLDIERS: 

Tenting tonight, tenting tonight, 
Tenting on the old camp ground. 
NARRATOR: Sing of the war over and 
the Union safe. The re-united 
States of America! Sing of soldiers 
marching not to battle, but home 
again to the farms and towns of 
the North and South, to the loved 
ones left behind. Sing, America, 
sing! (CHorus joyously sings “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home,’’* as 


SOLDIERS begin to march, some off- 


stage, some changing places. This 
should be a very lively scene.) 

Cuorvus: When Johnny comes march- 

ing home again 

Soutpiers: Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Cuorus: We'll give him a hearty wel- 

come then, 

Sotprers: Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Cuorus: The men will cheer, the boys 
will shout, (Zic.) (CHorus goes into 
second stanza, “The old church bell 
will peal with joy,” and So.piers 
again take the “Hurrahs!”’ During 
chorus, SOLDIERS begin to leave stage.) 

NARRATOR: Sing, America — sing of 
the pioneers forever searching for 
the promised land. Sing of the 
fearless, self-reliant men and women 
who kept pushing the frontier farther 
and farther west . . . building their 


cabins, tilling their piece of good 
earth, helping to make our country 
big and broad, beginning even be- 
fore the Revolution. (CHorus might 
put on sunbonnets for this section. 
They keep swinging into the refrain 
from “The Promised Land’’* as a 
sort of undertone for the scene.) 
Cuorus: I am bound for the promised 
land, 
I’m bound for the promised land, 
Oh, who will come and go with me? 
I am bound for the promised land. 
NARRATOR: Sing of pioneers pressing 
westward on foot, on horseback, in 
covered wagon taming the 
wilderness, turning prairies into 
cornfields. Sing of Daniel Boone 
and the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands who came after him, 
lured by the adventure of pushing 
our frontiers westward. STAGE- 
HAND enters and puts out placard 
BOONE’S FARM, NORTH CARO- 
LINA, 1769. He exits. Dante. 
Boone and son, JAMIE, enter.) 


JaMIE: What’s beyond the hills, 


Pappy? 


DANIEL: Sights. Wondrous sights. 


JAMIE: What’s beyond the mountains? 


DANIEL: More sights. (Points) Beyond 
this here state there’s Tennessee arid 
Kentucky-land. Wilderness country. 
Like paradise, Jamie. 

Jamie: Heard you talking to that 
Finley man yesterday, Pappy. (Re- 
BECCA BOONE comes in behind them, 
stands listening.) 

DANIEL: He’s off to explore Kentucky, 
Finley is. And I’ve an itching in 
my feet to go along. If it weren't 
for your mother, the 
younger children . . . 


now, and 





Respecca: You don’t have to be in the Rocky Mountains ten years 
worryin’ about us, Dan’l. (Danre. later. Sing of picks and shovels and 
and Jamir turn with a start.) tin pans scraping the creek bottoms 
Weather’s good, now spring 1s here. ... and wild eyes and fevered brows. 
We'll be all right this summer. Sing of fortunes made and fortunes 
Might be you could find us a good lost, and America amazing the world 
home site in Kentucky, Dan’l. with the abundance of her resources. 

Dante. (Ezcited): It sounds like the Sing of more and more stars added 
promised land to me, Rebecca. to the flag as the west was opened up. 
Wouldn’t be a-tall surprised if I CHorus: West Virginia . . . Nevada 
could find the best home site we ... Nebraska . . . Colorado. 
ever laid eyes on! (As they go out, Narrator: The country was filling up, 
Cuorus sings, “I am bound for the the homesteads were being taken. 
promised land,” ele. STAGEHAND Where millions of buffalo had roamed 
enters, removes sign, exits.) a few years before, cows grazed in 

NARRATOR: Sing of thousands and hun- green pastures. Where buffalo grass 
dreds of thousands fired by the spirit had curled rich and sweet over the 
of Daniel Boone. (Two Women prairies, corn and wheat were grow- 
enter.) ing. Our country was a flower un- 

Ist Woman: Amos was talkin’ to Eben folding — an American beauty rose. 
Smith. He's just back from a trip CHorus sings stanza of ‘America 
to El-a-noy. Come to get his folks. the Beautiful.) Sing, America, of 

2np Woman: El-a-noy? Where's that? whistles . . . (Sound of various 


ist Woman: Over past Indiana. Not whistles offstage, if possible.) Faetory 
a bad trip, Amos says. And the soil! whistles, mine whistles, mill whistles, 


He never saw such soil! He’s tellin’ train whistles. And sing of wheels 
everyone. Reckon half the county spinning wheels, wagon wheels, 
will be movin’ out. We're goin’, paddlewheels, wheels of engines and 
Amos and me. (As the WoMEN exit, locomotives. And sing, America, of 
a group of PIONEERS come in singing hoofs... the hoofs of cows and oxen, 
“* Wl-a-noy.’’*) and horses and mules. Sing of the 
ProNEERS: Way down upon the mustang horses driven up the 
Wabash, Chisholm Trail and the millions of 
Such land was never known, (/fc.) longhorn cattle. (CowBoys come in 
(As PIONEERS finish song, they should twirling ropes, singing “The Chisholm 
go into a lively square dance. Or, Trail.’’*) 
if this does not seem practicable, one Soro Cownoy: Well, come along boys 
of the Pioneers might strum “Oh and listen to my tale, 
Susanna!” on the guitar, As the I'll tell you of my troubles on the 
PIONEERS eri/, CHORUS again repeats Old Chisholm Trail. 
“TI am bound for the promised land.”) Cownoys: Coma ti yi youpy, (£ic.) 
NARRATOR: Sing of pioneers discover- 2Np SoLo Cowsoy: Oh! it’s bacon and 
ing gold in California in 1849, and beans ’most every day, 





I’d as soon be a-eatin’ prairie hay. 
Cowsoys: Coma ti yi youpy, (Etc.) 
3RD Soto Cowsoy: I went up to the 

boss to draw my roll, 

He had it figgered out I was nine 

dollars in the hole. 

Cowpsoys: Coma ti yi youpy, (Etc.) 

4rH Soto: My seat is in the saddle 

and my saddle’s in the sky, 

An’ I'll quit punchin’ cows in the 

sweet bye and bye. 

Cowsoys: Coma ti yi youpy, (Etc.) 
(As they go out twirling their ropes, 
Cuorvus sings ‘‘Good-bye Old 
Paint.’’*) 

Crorvus: Goodbye, old Paint, I’m a- 
leavin’ Cheyenne. (Fic.) 

NARRATOR: In just two years, 1889 
and 1890, six new states came into 
the Union: 

Cuorvus: North Dakota . . . South 
Dakota .. . Montana . . . Wash- 

. Idaho . . . Wyoming. 


ington . . 
NARRATOR: And sing of the last three 
states to complete the United States 
of America — Oklahoma, New Mexi- 


co and Arizona. By 1912, our flag 
that started with thirteen stars had 
forty-eight. Forty-eight stars on a 
field of blue next to thirteen stripes 
of red and white. 

Cuorvus (Speaking): Red for courage 

to do the right, 
White for faith with its guiding light, 
Blue for strength in carrying-through 
Hail to the red and white and 
blue! 

Narrator: And then came another 
war, the First World War... and 
we were there, hoping to make the 
world safe for democracy — the kind 
of democracy we had and cherished. 
Our men were on the march again, 


in a strange land this time, with un- 
familiar names. 

Cuorvus (Staccato): The Somme .. . 
Verdun . . . Caporetto . . . the Aisne 
... the Meuse-Argonne. 

NARRATOR: Our men were on the 
march. (SOLDIERS come tn marching, 
single file, a continuous line across 
stage, as CHorvus sings, “Over There’) 

Cnuorus (At end of song, staccato): 
Knit . . . make bandages . . . mail 
packages . . . write letters . . . keep 
the home fires burning .. and pray! 

NARRATOR: Sing, America, of Novem- 
ber, 11, 1918, the Armistice signed, 
and our boys on their way back 
home. (Cuorus puts on an Armistice 
Day demonstration, waving flags, 
shouting, tooting horns, making a great 
deal of noise. SoLprERS come march- 
ing back singing “Hinky Dinky.’’*) 
Sing, America, of peace again, and 
our country moving ahead. Auto- 
mobiles on the highways. Radios in 
the living rooms. And chicken every 
Sunday. Sing of the age of the com- 
mon man, the working man coming 
into his own. And then another war, 
World War II, so close on the heels 
of the last! (So.prers cross slage 
again, this time singing “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition.’ ) 

Cuorvus: Pearl Harbor... Bataan .. . 
Corregidor . . . Guadalcanal . . . the 
Aleutians . . . the Battle of the 
Bulge... the atom bomb! (Srace- 
HAND enters with sign: ANY Town, 
U.S.A., Aue. 6, 1945. He exits as 
Rapio VoIce over 
speaker.) 

Rapio Voice: This morning the first 
atom bomb in history was dropped 
on Hiroshima, Japan! It will be 


comes loud- 





impossible to tell the extent of the 
destruction for days possibly 
months. Scientists estimate that at 


least half the population of the city 
and more than half the buildings 
have been destroyed. Dropped from 
an American plane, the bomb came 
What the 
effect of this new weapon of warfare 


as a complete surprise. 


will be, no one can say at this 
moment. (Rapio Voice off, as Two 
WoMEN enter.) 

Ist Woman: I don’t like it. 

2nD Woman: It was the quickest way 
to end the war, Elizabeth. 
can’t hold out now. 

Ist Woman: But I don’t believe man 
should have such power in his hands. 

2np WomaAN: Well, he has it. 

Ist Woman: There’s only a one-way 
street ahead forusnow. We've got 


Japan 


to use the atom for peace, not war. 
For building-up, not tearing down. 
It’s the world’s only salvation. 
2nd Woman: Atoms for peace 
that’s not a But 
Ist Woman: There can’t be any “but.” 
That, 
Let me tell you, the 


bad idea. 


It’s civilization’s only hope. 

and the U.N. 

days of the pioneer aren’t over. We 

have new frontiers to conquer 
glorious frontiers. 

2np Woman: What do 


Elizabeth? 


you mean, 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Sinc, AMERICA, SING 

Characters: 9 male; 3 female; any number of 
females for Girls Chorus, plus 3 or 4 to 
be cotton pickers; any number of males to 
take part in the various groups needed 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Narrator and the Stagehand 
wear everyday clothing. The Girls Chorus 
should be dressed in white blouses and 
dark skirts. Consult illustrated editions of 
song books and history books for other 
costumes. 

Properties York. 


Signs reading New 1769: 


Ist Woman: The frontiers of a new 
age the atomic age that lies 
ahead, just around the corner. We 
can make this world a better world 
than it has ever been before. (The 
Two WomMEN go STAGEHAND 
enters and removes sign. Exits.) 

NARRATOR: Sing, America, sing with 
a stout heart of the age that lies 
ahead, around the corner. Sing of 
atoms for peace. Sing of our United 
States as part of the United Nations, 
helping to make the world a place 
of peace and safety, a place of 
plenty and opportunity foreveryone. 


out: 


Sing of what free men can do for the 
cause of freedom. (CHORUS sings 
“A New Wind A-Blowin’.’’*) 
Cuorus: “There’s a brand new wind a- 
blowin’ down the Lincoln road. 
There’s a brand new hope a-growin’ 
where freedom’s seeds are sowed,”’ 
(Etc.) 
NARRATOR: Sing, America. Sing of the 
that is 
Sing of songs unwritten and of great 
Sing of the spirit that 
must never perish. Sing of the road 


freedom ours to cherish. 


words said. 
well-traveled, and the road ahead. 


America, sing! (SAILORS, 
PIONEERS, COWBOYS, SOLDIERS, efc., 


Sing, 


come back on stage as everyone sings 
“God Bless America.’’) 
THE END 


Chesapeake Bay, Sept., 1814; Boone’s 
Farm, North Carolina, 1769; Any Town, 
U.S.A., Aug. 6, 1945. Coins; hats for the 
Sons of Liberty; pen and envelope for 
Francis Scott Key; sacks for Cotton Pickers; 
ropes for Cowboys; flags, horns, and pos- 
sibly paper soldier caps and sunbonnets 
for the Chorus (as indicated in the text). 
Possible sound effects include train whistles, 
factory whistles, and a loudspeaker. 

setting: The stage may be bare or, if desired, 
there may be chairs along the back of the 
stage for the Chorus. 

Lighting: No special effects 





Doctor's Daughter 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

GuoRIA Fuuron, a junior high school 
graduate 

Mrs. Futon, her mother 

Dr. Fuuton, her father 

Ray Weaver, the boy next door 

Miss Buatr, play director 

SettinG: The Fulton dining room. 

At Rise: Guoria is seated at the table 
eating an early supper. Propped 
against her water glass is the script of 
her Commencement Pageant which she 
is studying while she eats. 

Guoria (Holding a glass of milk in her 
right hand as if it were a torch. Her 
eyes are closed as she declaims): This 
lamp is a symbol of mercy and hu- 
manity. May its rays penetrate to 


every corner of this world and dispel 


the darkness of suffering and des- 
pair. (Enter Mrs. Fuvron with a 
plate of sandwiches. ) 

Mrs. Fuuron: Bravo, Gloria! You got 
through that without a mistake. 
Guoria: Yes, I really think I know 
every word of it now. Oh, Mother, I 
can’t possibly eat another sandwich. 
Mrs. Fuuton: All right. 
you. 


I won't urge 
I'll eat 

one of these myself. (Szts at table) 
Gtorta: Oh, Mother, I’m too excited 


But finish your milk. 


to swallow another mouthful of any- 
thing. 
night of my life 


This is the most wonderful 
Ever since [I was in 
the grades and went to Bill’s com- 
mencemerit, it’s been my ambition 
to have a leading part in the Junior 
High Commencement Pageant. And 
now, just think, I’m to play Florence 


Nightingale. She has always been 
one of my favorite characters. 

Mrs. Futtron: Your father will be so 
proud of you. 

Goria: What about you? Won't you 
be a little bit proud of me, too? 

Mrs. Futron: Of course, I will. But 
you know Dad. He's always hoped 
that you and Bill would take some 
interest in medicine. 

GuoriA: Ummmm. I'd love to be a 
nurse, if I could be like Florence 
Nightingale. Oh, Mother, wait till 
you see the scene where I walk down 
the long line of cots in the hospital at 
Scutari. The men are tossing and 
moaning and then I enter with my 
lamp. (Rises and holds glass of milk 
as if it were a lamp) One of them 
looks up at me and says: 

Mrs. Futon: “A woman! 
an angel!”’ 

Goria (Surprised): Why, Mother, do 


It must be 


you know the lines, too? 

Mrs. Futon: I should know them con- 
sidering how many times I’ve gone 
over them with you; and besides, I 
happen to know that’s how Florence 
Nightingale came to be called “The 
Angel of the Crimea.”’ (Phone rings. 

(As 

phone): Please, Mother, if that’s for 


(;LORIA her mother reaches for 
Daddy, he’s not making any calls to- 
night. 
mencement. 

Mrs. Fuvron (7'0 Guortia): Sh! (To 

No, 

The doctor isn't in. We 

Oh, ves, 


He’s coming to my com- 


phone) Dr. Fulton’s residence. 
I’m sorry 


expect him at anv moment 


") 
s) 





Mrs. Jacobs. 
baby is better. 
him. 


Oh, I’m so glad the 
Yes, indeed, I'll tell 

Yes, so long as her tempera- 
ture stays normal, you won’t need 
to worry. Thanks so much for call- 
ing. Good-bye 

Guoria: Oh, thank goodness! I was 
scared to death it old Mrs. 
Handley. Wouldn’t it be just like 
her to get one of her spells tonight of 
all nights? Honestly, Mother, I’d 
just die if Daddy didn’t get to see 
me in this play. 

Mrs. Fuuron: Well, I don’t think 
you'll have to die because this is his 
regular night for closing the office. 
He said at noon that he had a pretty 
clear slate, so we'll just have to keep 
our fingers crossed. 

Guorta: He’s never been able to come 


Was 


and see one single thing I’ve been in 
at school. Remember in sixth grade 
when I was the May Queen and old 
Mr. Evans fell off the garage roof 
just as you were leaving the house? 

Mrs. Fuutron: Yes, I remember. It’s 
always that way. The minute you 
plan on something, there’s sure to be 
an accident, or an operation or an 
emergency of some sort. 

Guoria: Well, I bet you one thing. 
... I’m never going to marry a doc- 
tor and have my household upset all 
the time with other people’s aches 
and pains. At least half of them are 
imaginary anyhow. 

Mrs. Fuutron: Oh, I wouldn’t say 
half... but I’ll admit, a lot of them 
are imaginary. 

Guoria: Take Mrs. Handley’s spells, 
for example. She’s been having them, 
ever since I can remember, and Dad 
says himself there’s nothing wrong 
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with her but dandruff and fallen 
arches. Yet the minute she calls, he 
goes tearing over there. 

Mrs. Fuuron: Mrs. Handley is a very 
old lady, dear, and there’s always 
the chance she might be seriously 
ill. How do you think we’d feel then 
if Dad refused to go? 

Guoria: Like a couple of worms, | 
suppose; but don’t worry. Dad’s 
like an old fire horse. The minute he 
hears that bell, you can’t see him for 
dust. 

Mrs. Fuitron: You’d better follow his 
example and dust upstairs. It’s high 
time you got into your costume. 
Won’t Miss Blair be stopping for 
you before long? 

Guortia: About six. I 


Good heavens! 


didn’t realize it was so late. I’ll have 
to step on it. 
Mrs. Futon: Me, too. | promised to 


down to the 

I’ll just have time to go 
down there. 

(;Lor1A: Now, Mother, please don’t let 
Dad fool around in the office tonight 
so you get a late start. I want you 
to be on time. 

Mrs. Fuuron: Don’t worry, dear. 
We'll be there. You just keep your 
mind on your part and make us 
proud of you. 

Guoria: [’ll do my best. (Starts to 
leave and returns to get her script) I’d 
better take this upstairs with me and 
study while I dress. 

Mrs. Futron: You know those lines 
backwards and forwards. Stop wor- 
rying about the play and enjoy your- 
self. 

Guoria: There’s just one part I can’t 
seem to get right. Miss Blair says I 


take some flowers 
church. 





don’t put enough feeling into it. By 
golly, tonight I’m going to put 
enough feeling into it to jerk tears 
out of a wooden Indian. So long, 
Mommy. 

Vrs. Futon: So long, dear, and good 
luck. (Guorta exits. To herself) 
Maybe I’d better save these sand- 
wiches till after the play. She’ll be 
starving by that time. 

Ray (Offstage): Hi there, anybody 
home? (Ray enters sucking a lemon.) 
Hello, Mrs. Fulton. Is the Doc in? 

Mrs. Fuuton: Not yet, Ray. Did you 
want to see him about something? 

Ray: Yeah. Wondered if he’d spray 
the old tonsils. You know I gotta 
sing tonight, and my throat feels like 
sandpaper. Been suckin’ this lemon 
all afternoon, but it’s no good. 

Mrs. Fuuton: I’m sure he’ll fix you 
up when he comes in. Stick around. 
He’ll be here any minute. But you'll 
have to excuse me. I have an errand 
to do. 

Ray: Oh, sure. Thanks. Where is La 
Belle Gloria? Is she reading her 
Paramount Contract or waiting for 
a call from MGM? 

Mrs. Fuitron (Laughing): Neither. 
She’s getting into her costume. Miss 
Blair is calling for her at six. Help 
yourself to the sandwiches while 
you’re waiting. 

Ray: Thanks, I[ will. So long. 

Mrs. Futon: So long, Ray, and good 
luck to your tonsils for tonight. I 
know they’ll give a grand perform- 
ance. 

Ray: If they don’t I’ll have Doc take 
‘em out. (Mrs. Futon ezits.) 
Come to think of it, I’d better get 
Doe to give me a shot in the arm so 


I'll feel no pain when I start to 
warble. Maybe I’d better see if I’m 
in voice. (Begins to vocalize with a 
series of mi-mi-mis and then launches 
into “The Road to Mandalay’’.) 

Guoria (Offstage): Ray Weaver, is 
that you down there? 

Ray: No. (Falsetio) It’s the Voice. It’s 
“Frankie-Boy.’’ Come on down and 
throw me a swoon. 

Gort: I’ll throw my shoe at you if 
you don’t shut up. 

Ray: Tech tch! Is that any way for 
the “Angel of the Crimea”’ to talk? 
You should come down here and 
minister unto my needs. (Phone) 

Guorta: Oh, answer that, will you 
please, Ray? If it’s for Dad, you 
have no idea when he'll be in. 

Ray (At phone): Dr. Fulton’s resi- 
dence. Yes. Well, no... the doctor 
isn’t in just now, but he’s expected 
at any moment. Yes, yes, indeed, I’ll 
tell him. Mrs. Henry Meyers, RD 7. 
Yes, I’ll be sure to have him call you 
the minute he comes in. You’re wel- 
come. Good-bye. 

GLORIA (Running on stage. She is now 
wearing her Florence Nightingale 
costume and carries her script): Ray 
Weaver, what did you tell those 
people? What was that message? 
If you told them my father would 
come out tonight, I’ll slay you. 


Ray: Pipe down, Flossie. Take it easy 
before you blow out a fuse. It was a 
Mrs. Meyers from the country. 
wants to talk to your Dad. 


She 


Guoria: And what did you tell her? 
Ray: You heard me. I said I’d have 

the Doc call her as soon as he’s back. 
Guorta: Oh, Ray Weaver, I hate you. 





Why did you have to come over here 
and meddle in our private affairs? 
Ray: Well, gee whiz! All I did was 

answer the phone! 

GuoRIA (With heavy sarcasm): All you 
did was answer the phone! All you 
did was to ruin my whole commence- 
ment! You know how much I want 
Daddy to come. You know how 
much it means to me. Now he'll 
have to trek way out there in the 
country. 

Ray: Gee, Gloria, I’m sorry! It’s a 
tough break, but after all, what else 
could I say? 

Guorta: What else could you say? You 
could have said plenty. You could 
have said you didn’t know when 
he’d be in. You could have told her 
to call someone else. You could have 
told her anything to get rid of her. 

Ray: But, Gloria — your father’s a 


doctor. Don’t you know what that 


means? 

Guoria (Vehemently): Sure I know 
what it means. [t means being inter- 
rupted at meals, having people barge 
in on you at all hours. It means 
being called out at night, being 
called away from parties, being 
called out of the movies at the most 
exciting point. It means never going 
places with your family the way 
other fathers do. 

Ray: Gosh, I never knew you felt this 
way about it. 

Guorta: Well, I do and more so. And 
let me tell you something else. When 
my father walks in this house to- 
night, you’re not going to say one 
word about that call. Not one word, 
do you hear? 

Ray: Nope! I can’t hear a word when 


s 
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you talk like that, and I’m sure glad 
no one else can hear you talking like 
a selfish nitwit. Gee whiz, Gloria, 
when are you going to grow up and 
get some sense? Of course, I’m gonna 
tell the Doc about his call. I’m 
sorry he might miss our commence- 
ment. After all, I want him to come 
almost as bad as you do, but that’s a 
chance we must take. I know how 
he feels about his calls. I guess I 
understand because, well, I’d sort of 
like to be a doctor myself some day 
andI... 

GuoriA: You what? You want to be a 
doctor yourself? Ray Weaver! Why 
didn’t you ever mention this before? 
Tell me why you have been keeping 
it a secret. 

Ray: Well, Holy Moses! I didn’t 
mean to keep it a secret. The sub- 
ject just never happened to come up 
before. And anyhow I don’t see 
what difference it could make to you! 

Gort: It makes plenty of difference! 
I can tell you one thing, Ray 
Weaver, from now on I’m through 
with you. You can just go camp on 
some other girl’s doorstep and get 
some other girl to do your home- 
work. I don’t care if you do live next 
door. I don’t want to look at you 
again ever. Why, I wouldn’t marry 
a doctor for love or money. 

Ray (Outraged): Marry! Ye gods! Who 
said anything about getting married? 
Gloria Fulton, you’re just a zany! 
We aren’t even out of Junior High 
School yet, and you talkin’ about 
who you are or aren’t gonna marry! 
And all this fuss just because I said I 
had a yen for the pills and the little 
black bag. You’re a swell kid, 





Gloria, but in some respects, you’re 
a first-class dope. (Enter Docror 
FuLTon.) 

Dr. Futon: Hello, kids. Well, well, 
well, here’s Miss Nightingale in all 
her fine feathers. Turn around and 
let me look at you. (GLORIA turns to 
show her father the costume.) Ummm! 
Not bad! Not bad! In fact, very 
neat, I’d say. What’s your opinion, 
Ray, or have you already expressed 
it? 

Guoria: Oh, don’t even ask him, 
Daddy. We're on the outs again. 
Come on out in the kitchen, and 
I’ll get you some coffee. 

Ray: Oh, just a minute, Doc. You had 
a call. 

Doctor: A call? 
have known! 


Oh, dear! I might 
Who is it this time? 
Ray: A Mrs. Henry Meyers. RD 7. I 

told her I’d have you call her as soon 

as you came in. 
Doctor: Thanks a lot, Ray. 
other calls, Gloria? 


Any 


Guort: Only Mrs. Jacobs. Her baby’s 
temperature is normal. 

Doctor: Good! 
that case. 

GuoriA: Oh, promise me you won't 
go out there to Meyers’ tonight. 
Please, Daddy. 


I was worried about 


Docror: I hope it won’t be necessary, 
Gloria, but I’ll have to call and find 


out what the trouble is. I'll use the 
office phone. You and The Boy 
Friend can fight better when I’m not 
around. If you need any help, Ray, 
just call on me. (zit Dr. Fuiron.) 

Guoria: Well, I hope you’re satisfied 
with your evening’s work. 


Ray: I’m satisfied all right! I’m satis- 


fied I found out what sort of a kid 
you are! Bah! They ought to boo 
you right off that stage tonight. It’s 
a wonder some of the speeches in 
that play don’t stick in your throat. 
What do you know about self-sacri- 
fice and all the rest of it! Florence 
Nightingale would turn over in her 
grave if she could see your per- 
formance. 

Goria: That’s enough, Ray Weaver! 
Shut up and get out of here. Make 
it fast! 

Ray: I’ll make it fast and permanent, 
sister! (He slams out of the room.) 

Guortia (Stamping her foot): Of all the 
horrible, detestable boys I’ve ever 
seen, he’s the worst. (Begins to cry) 
Oh, dear, my commencement is 
ruined! I’ll never be any good now. 
I wish I could get out of the whole 
thing. (Doctor re-enters. He is ina 
fine humor.) 

Doctor: Good news, Gloria! I was 
able to prescribe for Mrs. Meyers over 
the phone. It won’t be necessary for 
me to see her until tomorrow. What’s 
the matter? Have you been crying? 
Now don’t be silly. Ray Weaver’s 
a nice boy, but he’s not worth crying 
over. Florence Nightingale doesn’t 
want to sail for the Crimea with Pink 
Kye and a case of sniffles. (Offering 
handkerchief) Now blow your nose 
and get that smile back in place. 
There! That’s much better. Now 
I’ll run upstairs and shave and try to 
look like the father of a real actress. 
You won’t know me when I come 
down. I’ll be transformed. 

Guoria: Oh, Daddy, you’re such a 
comfort, and 
coming. 


I’m so glad you’re 





Doctor: 50 am 1. Now powder your 
nose and get going. (zits) 


Guortia: Boy, oh boy! What a relief! I 


feel better already. Phooey on old 
Ray Weaver. If he thinks he can 
get me all upset, he’s fooled. I’ll be 
the best Florence Nightingale this 
town ever saw. Now where’s that 
closing speech. (Gets script. Phone 
rings.) Oh, dear! Why was the tele- 
phone ever invented? Hello! Hello! 
Yes, this is Dr. Fulton’s residence. . . 
Who? Oh, Mrs. Handley? I’m 
awfully sorry, Mrs. Handley, but he 
can’t come just now, he.. . (Jiggles 
receiver) Hello. Hello. (Jn disgust) 
Oh, dear! She hung up. (Hangs up) 
Well, I’m not going to tell him. It’s 
just another one of her spells. I just 
knew she’d have one tonight. Let 
her get another doctor. My good- 
ness, I wonder if Dad heard the 
phone ring. (Titptoes to door and 
listens) I guess not. The water is run- 
ning hard. (In indecision) I wonder if 
I should tell him. After all... may- 
be . . . (Making up her mind) 
‘Nothing doing . . . This commence- 
ment of mine is just as much of an 
emergency call as anything else... 
(Doorbell) That must be Miss Blair. 
(At door) Come in, Miss Blair. I'll 
be ready in a jiffy. (Miss Buia 
enters carrying an oil lamp to be used 
in the play) Oh, I see you have the 
lamp. It’s a dandy. 

Miss Buarr: Yes, isn’t it? Oh, your 
costume looks lovely, Gloria. 
Guoria: Thank you. I’m glad you 
like it. 

Miss Buiarr: I’m sure you'll give a 
splendid performance tonight. This 
should be the most inspiring com- 


mencement we've ever had. With 
the great demand for nurses, we 
couldn’t have chosen a more timely 
theme. The story of Florence Night- 
ingale should be a real inspiration, 
and I want you to make her come 
alive as a living, breathing character 
who has a real message for all the 
girls of today. 


Guoria: I'll do my best. 
Miss Buarr: I know you will. I’m 


counting on you . . . especially to put 
the final tableau across. When you 
take your place in front of the group 
of young nurses and lead them in the 
Florence Nightingale Pledge, I want 
you to give it everything you have. 
Say every word as if you mean it 
with all your heart and soul. 


Guoria: I'll try. 
Miss Biarr: Would you mind going 


over it once more before we go up to 
school? Things will be so hectic up 
there. Let’s go over it while we have 
some peace and quiet. Here, (Hands 
her the lamp) take the lamp and get 
into your position. (GLORIA strikes a 
pose with the lamp and recites “The 
Nightingale Pledge’) 


Guori: “I solemnly pledge myself be- 


fore God in the presence of this as- 
sembly to pass my life in purity and 
to practice my profession faithfully. 
I will do all in my power to maintain 
and to elevate the standard of my 
profession, and will hold in confi- 
dence all personal matters committed 
to my keeping, and all family affairs 
coming to my knowledge in the prac- 
tice of my calling. With loyalty will 
I endeavor to aid the physician .. . 
Her voice breaks and she repeats) 
with loyalty will I endeavor to aid 





the physician in his work...and... 

Miss Biarr (Prompting): And devote 
myself... 

Guortia: And devote myself. . . 
lo cry) 

Miss Briain: Why, Gloria — what’s 
the matter? Don’t tell me you have 
stage fright .. . What’s making you 
break up like this? 

Guortia (Jn tears): Oh, Miss Blair . 

I can’t say it . 


Starts 


... IT can’t. 
They’d boo me off the stage if they 
only knew .. . I 
lines... 

Miss Buarr: What lines? I don’t un- 
derstand what you’re talking about. 

Guoria: I can’t say that pledge . 

I can’t 


.. Tl can’t 


can’t sav those 


say I will endeavor to aid 
the physician in his work when. . . 
I... (Dr. FULTON enters.) 

Doctor: Good evening, Miss Blair. 
Why .. . what on earth? 
what’s the matter? 

Guoria: Daddy, it’s Mrs. Handley. 
She called just a few minutes ago. 
Says it’s an emergency. She wants 
you right away. 

Doctor: Good grief! Of all times for 
her to kick up a fuss! 

Guioria: You'll have to go, Daddy. 
She sounded terrible. 

Doctor: O.K., Office Girl. I'll run 
over right away and take care of her. 
Is that why you’re crying . . . cause 
I’ll miss the play? 

Guorta: Not entirely ... it’s . . 

.. it’s just everything. 

Doctor: Well, don’t cry... . That’s 
what you get for being a doctor’s 
daughter. Cheer up. Maybe I can 
see you graduate from college. 

(GLORIA: Or from nursing 
school? 


Gloria, 


. well 


maybe 


Doctor: Say that again. 

Giorta: You heard me, Doctor. Now 
grab that satchel and get going. 
Doctor: You’re a good little sport, 

Gloria .. . and whether I get to see 
that play or not, I know you’ll knock 
‘em in the aisles. 

Miss Blair? 

Miss Buaire: [’m sure of it, Dr. Fulton. 
There’s something about Gloria that 
made me know from the start she 
had the stuff to 
Nightingale. 

Dr. Fuuron: I call that a compliment, 
Miss Blair. Thank you and good 
night. Good luck, Gloria. 

Guoria: Thanks, Daddy and hurry. 
(Exit Docror) 

Miss Buarr: I know that’s a big dis- 
appointment, Gloria, but 
he’ll get back in time. 

GuoriA: You don’t know Mrs. Hand- 
ley’s spells. They last for hours. . . . 
But I don’t care, Miss Blair . . 
cause now I can really say that 
pledge . . . without being ashamed to 
look the audience in the face. You 
see, I wasn’t going to give Daddy 
that call from Mrs. Handley. | 
wasn’t going to say a word about it 
. . . Just because I was a selfish little 
pig... (Ray enters out of breath and 
much excited. 
Miss Barr) 

Ray: Gloria! Gloria! 
Dad? Is he still here? 

Guort: No, he just left. Ray, what's 
the matter? What's wrong? 

Ray: Where did he go? Where is he? 
Are you sure he’s not in? 


How about it, 


play Florence 


maybe 


. be- 


Ile doesn’t even notice 


Where’s your 


Guori: Of course, I’m sure. He's gone 
over to see Mrs. Handley. I gave him 
the call myself. 





Ray: You what? 

Guoria: I said I gave him the call my- 
self. Mrs. Handley called a few 
minutes ago all upset. Another one 
of her emergencies. 

Ray: And after all you said awhile ago 

. you gave him the call? 

Guortia: Sure, I did. 

Ray: But I thought . 

Guoria: Yeah, | 
thought. And you were right. I was 
a nitwit. Well... Florence Night- 
ingale taught me a thing or two. I 
got wise to myself and this time I 


know what you 


had sense enough to aid a physician 
in his work regardless of whether or 
not it interfered with my well-being. 
Ray: Oh, boy! What a relief! Gee, I 
was scared to death you wouldn’t 
give him the call. 
over here...1... 
Guorta: I still don’t get it. Why have 
Mrs. Handley’s spells suddenly be- 


I ran all the way 


come a matter of life and death to 
you? Is she really ill this time? 

Ray: You see... well, oh my gosh, 
Gloria, I hate to tell you this, but. . . 

Miss Buarr: Is something wrong, Ray? 

Ray: Excuse me, Miss Blair, I didn’t 
even see you... I guess I’m kind of 

You see... it isn’t Mrs. 
Handley this time... . 
mother. 

Guoria: My mother? What's wrong 
with mother? Where is she? What's 
happened? 

Ray: It was acar... it happened right 
in front of Mrs. Handley’s house and 
they took her in there. 

GuortA: Is my mother hurt? Oh, Miss 
Blair, take me over there right away! 

Ray: No, wait a minute, Gloria. Let 
me tell you. Your mother was cross- 


upset... 
it’s Gloria’s 


ing the street and this big black 
Buick swung around the corner and 
sideswiped her. ‘They carried her 
into Mrs. Handley’s and Mrs. Hand- 
ley called for the Doc. When I 
found out she put in the call, I was 
afraid you might not tell the Doc 
and maybe... 

Guorta: Oh, Ray, suppose I hadn’t 
told him. 

tay: But you did, Gloria. Everything 
will be all right now. I don’t think 
she was hurt badly. Really I don’t 
.. . | think she probably slipped in 
front of the car instead of being 
knocked down. 

Miss Buarr: This is pretty bad, Gloria, 
but you'll have to control yourself. 
tun upstairs and get out of your 
costume and I’ll take you over right 
away. 

Guoria: Oh, no . 
change. 


.. | won’t wait to 
Let’s go right this minute. 


Miss Buiarr: Just as you wish, my 
dear. We'll go at once. 


Guoria: And you, Ray, won’t you 
come with me. . . please? 
Ray: Sure, Gloria. I’ll stick right by 
I think it was pretty swell of 
you giving the Doc that call when 
you thought it was just Mrs. Hand- 
ley. I guess you’re okay after all. 
Guoria: Thanks. Let’s get going. 
(Phone) Vl get it. (Phone) Hello. 
Oh, yes, Mrs. Handley. Yes, I just 
heard. Oh, thank goodness! Are 
Oh, thanks! Thanks a 
million for calling! I was worried 
sick. I was just starting for your 
house. All right. No, I feel much 
better now. Tell Mother I’m fine 
and not to worry, and tell Dad I 
won’t even open my diploma till he 


you. 


you sure? 





sees it. Thanks again. Good-bye. 
(Hangs up) Thank heavens! Mother 
is going to be all right. Dad was 
afraid I might hear the news and be 
scared to death. He says she is suf- 
fering from shock and when she’s 
rested, he’ll bring her home. She’s 
just bruised nothing broken. 
Oh boy, oh boy! Is that a relief! 
That Mrs. Handley can call us morn- 
ing, noon and night from now on. 
I’ll have no complaints. This time 
her emergency was the real thing. 

Ray: Gosh, Gloria, that’s swell! 

Miss Biarr: That’s wonderful news, 
dear. You certainly have had a bad 
time. Do you think you'll be able to 
go through with everything tonight? 

Guoria: Go through with it? Golly, 
Miss Blair! Nothing could stop me 
now. Give me that lamp. (Strikes 
pose with lamp.) ‘With loyalty will 
I endeavor to aid the physician in 
his work and devote myself to the 
welfare of those committed to my 
care.” (Holds pose as Miss BLAIR 
speaks her final line and curtains close.) 

Miss Biarr: That’s it, Gloria... That’s 
the true spirit of Florence Nightin- 
gale . . . the real challenge of the 
Lady with the Lamp. 

THE END 


(Reprinted from the May 1945 issue.) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Docror’s DAUGHTER 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress 
Nightingale costume for Gloria. 

Properties: Script, glass of milk, plate of sand- 
wiches, lemon, man’s handkerchief, oil 
lamp, doctor’s bag. 

Setting: The Fulton’s dining room. On the 
serving table, close to a big comfortable 
chair, there is a telephone and a memo 
pad. The dining table is set for one person. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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